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THE GREAT HARVEST IS OVER, 


And so are the fears of short crops. Wheat is 
never safe until it is in the grain bin, and hardly then, 
but now we know we have enough and to spare. 
The last end most successful enemy this season was 
wet weather, by which some of the ripe grain was 
made to sprout, but if we may credit the local reports 
from all parts of our wheat region, the loss by this 
cause will be trifling in quantity, and not very serious 
in quality. To obviate this evil as far as possible, 
farmers should separate the grown sheaves from the 
sound ones before threshing, and then when the grain 
is winnowed, give an extra speed to the fans, or let 
down the seives a little, which will blow out the 
worst grains, and these can be fed to stock. 

The oats will come into marketa little musty, which 
we are sorry for on the horses’ account. But the 
most serious loss of all in this, however, is the damage 
to the hay crop. Many fields were cut during the 
rainy season, and lay out for weeks before the weather 
cleared up sufficiently to dry the hay, and by this time 
the crop was not worth gathering, while in other cases 
a large amount of half spoiled material was put up for 
fodder, which will be likely to breed mischief among 
the stock next winter. We exhort farmers to save 
all the later fodder in good order. A good deal can 
be saved by attending to the luxuriant corn crop in 
the right season, to preserve the fodder, and those 
who cut hay early, can often get a good second cut, 
which will be capital for all kinds of stock. 

The Latter Harvest promises even better than the 
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Former, so that with the certainty of the first, and the 
promise of the second, we may sing our Harvest Home 
with a voice of grateful thanksgiving. 
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FARMER WHITE'S TIMOTHY MEADOW. 


The importance of our Hay crop has never been 
fully appreciated ; indeed, no other crop of even prox- 
imate importance, is subjected to so much neglect and 
abuse. Grass is often left to “ come in” of itself on 
new lands, and the consequence is that only the less 
civilized individuals get footing upon the virgin soil._— 
Even very many of our most progressive farmers think 
they have gone to the extent of paying expenditure, 
when they have stocked down a field along with a 
|crop of oats or wheat, that will overshadow and dwarf 
|the grass for the first season ; when it should be get- 
ting good stools, to enter upon its perennial posses- 
sion. It is one of our doctrines that grass should be 
put in as a full crop by itself, just as wheat or other 
grain is, and this we have before insisted on in for- 
mer numbers of the Ohio Cultivator. 

Some days ago we accepted an invitation from Lu- 
cian Buttles, President of the Franklin Co. Agrical- 
tural Society, to ride to his fine farms on Alum creek, 
and while on this drive he detailed his own experience 
‘in putting down timothy meadows, and its influence 
Mr. B. had prepared a field of 
|rich soil, by deep plowing and thorough harrowing, 
for stocking down to timothy grass. Farmer White 
saw what pains he was taking to pulverize the soil 
and get it in tip-top order. Now Buttles is a city 
man, and a sort of a Book Farmer, and Farmer White 
is a country man, and a natural, practical farmer. So 
Farmer White says to Buttles, “ What are you going 
to sow on that field’ Buttles says,“Grass.” White 
wonders that Buttles wil! take so much pains just to 
get land ready for grass, and intimates something 
about what a rampant crop of wheat could be taken 
off without hurting the grass a whit, and about such a 
crazy outlay of labor, &e., and a patronizing commis- 
seration generally, for the city farmer. 

But the city farmer was conceited, and put in the 
grass seed upon his well tilled field, which in process 
of time came up a rousing crop, and when it was 
mowed the swaths lay like winrows. Farmer White 
saw all this day by day, and the next season he was 
plowing and harrowing a big field at a great rate.— 
Buttles stopped by the fence to ask what he was going 
to put in that field. “Grass,” says Farmer White.— 
“Grass ?” says Buttles, “Why I should think you 
could get a grand crop of wheat off that field besides.” 
~y mo think I shall put in the grass by itself,” 
says Farmer White. And such a burden of clean 
timothy as stood in that meadow the day we were 
there, was glorious to behold. Such examples are 
contagious, and we should be glad to be able to report 
the experience of others in putting in grass as a full 
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ALLEN’S AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 92 A. H. B.; and about the same time, or shortly af- 
= — — a terwards, he purchased for George Vail, Exq., of Troy, 
We learn with pleasure by a recent letter from L.! Y., of the same Mr. Bates, the bull “Duke of Wel- 


F. Allen, that his new Herd Book is now in press. It 
has been delayed by the unexpectedly large number 
of pedigrees to be recorded, amounting to full 2,700. 
Besides these the book discusses several important 
questions of interest to allcattle men. Mr. Allen has 
kindly furnished us with a few specimen sheets of the 
work, by which we see that the material and execu- 
tion are all that can be desired ; and availing ourselves 
of this early access to the work, we treat our readers 


lington ” (3564) E. H. B. and 55 A. H. B.; and the 
heifer Duchess, A. H. B., page 172, twenty-two years 
after he executed Col. Sanders’ commission.) Here 
is a synopsis of what Mr. Etches says,in a letter dated 
March 1, 1840, to Mr. Affleck, then editor of the 
* Western Farmer and Gardener,” touching the 1817 
importation: “I have been a butcher twenty-eight 
years in Liverpool, and am a breeder of fine stock. [ 
was the purchaser of the Short-horn stock for Messrs. 


to the following sensible remarks upon the subject of | Buchanan, Smith & Co., which went to America in 
| 1817—six in number: three bulls and three heifers. 


+ im , Yan T x 46 
THE KENTUCKY IMPORTATION OF 1817. | Every animal was pure, of its kind.” Col. Sanders, in 
There has been so much controversy, chiefly in Ken- | his account, says, “that he did not receive full pedi- 
tucky and Ohio, touching the purity in blood of this | grees with his cattle, the animals only being partially 
importation, in which much error has been circulated, | described in the invoice.” These were Short-horns, 





and as the question affects the pedigree of many cat-| 


tle now in different parts of the country, a concise ac- 
count of them seems to be demanded. 
at which it took place, being the first importation of | 
any prominence made in the Western States of this 
celebrated race, makes the subject of peculiar inter- 
est. A brief account of these cattle was given in the | 
first volume of the American Herd-book of 1846. | 

Since that time, 1 have had the pleasure of a per- | 
sonal acquaintance with Colonel Lewis Sanders, of 
Grass Hills, Kentucky, the importer of that stock.— 
From him, on two separate occasions, I hau an ac- 
count of this importation. I have now before me his 
written history of it. I have also a written account by 
Mr. Etches, of Liverpool, England, who selected the 
cattle for Col. Sanders. Gen.James Garrard, of Ken- 
tucky, was in England many years ago, and saw Mr. | 
Etches, who assured him, (Gen. Garrard,) that the} 
Short-horns which he selected for Col. Sanders, were 
as good of their kind as were to be had in England. 
I have stil] another written account, from an Ameri- 
can who was in England in 1848, and saw Mr. Etches, 
and had a conversation with him on the subject of that 
importation. All these accounts tally so well with 
each other, that the conclusions drawn from them can- 
not be far from correct. The results of the several 
accounts are here given. 

This importation was made in the year 1817, five 
years before the first Short-horn Herd-book was pub- 
lished ; probably before such a bovk was seriously 
thought of, and when the Short-horn breeders of Eng- 
jand kept their records of the descent of their cattle | 
in their own private memorandums, or in their own| 
memories. It will be seen by a reference to the first | 
volume of Coates’ Herd-book, that many cattle record- | 
ed there have no pedigrees whatever attached to them; 
but from seeing them there, they are to be presumed 





who contributed to the Herd-book, (among which, Mr. 
Coates, the editor, was one,) knew, probably, the de-| 
scent of pretty much all the cattle therein recorded.— 


written history of this importation by Col. Sanders, 
which have so often appeared in different prints, that 
they will be omitted here, as the object is only to trace 
the purity of blood of the cattle concerned. 

In this year, 1817, Col. Sanders gave an order to 
Messrs. Buchanan, Smith & Co., of Liverpool, to send 
him out some young Short-horn cattle of “ unquestion- 
able blood and quality.” Messrs. B.,S. & Co., com- 
missioned Mr. J. C. Etches,then a young butcher and 
cattle dealer of that city, and a good judge of cattle, 
to go into Yorkshire and Durham and make the pur- 
chase. (This is the same Mr. Etches who, in 1839 or 


1840, purchased of Mr. Thomas Bates, of Durham, | 


England, and afterwards sold to the late J. C. Letter, 
of Kentucky, the bull Locomotive (4242) E. H. B. and 


LS 


The early day | 


| land, was from 


| man. 


| Durham, or Short-horn cattle. 


persons, near the river Tees. 
There are circumstantial and immaterial details in the | 


bought by Mr. Etches,on or near the river Tees—this 
stream dividing the counties of York and Durham. the 
central region of the Short-horns at that day, as it 1s 
at this. Col. Sanders sold one vot the bulls to Dr. Te- 
garden, of Kentucky. This bull was called Comet. 
The other two bulls Col. Sanders kept. 

No. 1, in the bill of sale, as they came from Eng 
Mr. Clement Winston, on the river 
Tees, and got by Mr. Constable’s bull, brother to Com- 
et, (155,—(the 1000 guinea bull.) No. 1 was called 


|San Martin (2599) E. H. B, retained by Col. San- 


ders. 

No. 2 was bought of Mr. Scott—called Tecumseh, 
also kept by Col. Sanders. 

No. 7. Heifer from Mr. Wilson, Durham breed. 
She was called “The Durham Cow,” and sold by Col. 
Sanders to Capt. Smith, of Kentucky. 

Nos. 8 and 9 were two heifers bought of Mr. Ship- 
One of them was called “ Mrs. Motte ;” the 
other was called “ The Teeswater Cow,” and both re- 
served by Col. Sanders. 

It may be well to remark that there were other cat- 
tle—Long-horns, which came out with them ; but as 
we only wish to trace the Short-horns, the others are 
not noticed. The Short-horns of the importation were 
confined to the bulls “ Comet,” “San Martin,” and 
“Tecumseh.” The cows were “The Durham Cow,” 
“The Teeswater Cow,” and “ Mrs. Motte,” and they 
are distinctly traced thus far back to their native place, 
the river Tees, the ancient home of the Teeswater, 
From these six ani- 
mals the descendants of the 1817 importation derive 
their ancestry. 

Now, in 1848, Mr. Stevens, of New York, (already 
mentioned in previous pages,) was in England. He 


thus writes: “I saw Mr. J. C. Etches in York, and 


'was introduced to him by Mr. Thomas Bates, the 
to be Short-horns, as the old breeders then living, and 


noted Shoit-horn breeder. In answer to my questions, 
Mr. Etches remarked: ‘I purchased for Mr. Sanders, 
of America, in 1817,some Short-horn cattle, of different 
These cattle were 
thought by myself and others, to be very fine animals.’ 
In answer to the question by me if he knew the pedi- 
grees of any of these cattle, Mr. Etches turned to Mr. 
Bates, and said: ‘ Mr. Bates probably knows something 


| about the pedigree of the Shipman heifers, and I refer 


to him.’ Mr. Bates replied, that he well recollected 
of Mr. Shipman’s selling a heifer to go to America. 
She was called ‘Mrs. Motte,’ after a sister of either 
Mr. or Mrs. Shipman. Mr. Maynard had a cow by a 
son of Hubback, (319) which cow he called Starling. 
This cow (Starling) had three daughters. One of 
these daughters Mr. Maynard kept. One he sold to 
me, (Mr. Bates,) and the other he sold to Mr. Shipman, 
who called her ‘ Starling,’ after her dam, and when he 
bought her she was in calf to ‘Adam’ (717.) The 
produce was a heifer, which he called ‘Mrs, Motte,’ 
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and afterwards sold to Mr. Etches.” As Mr. Bates 
owned a sister of the dam of Mrs. Motte, he knew her 
pedigree, and as a sale to go to America was a re- 
mirkable thing in that day, the fact made a strong 
impression on Mr. Bates’ mind. See pedigree of 
“Young Starling,” in page 543, 2d vol, Coates’ Herd 
Book. Mr. Shipman’s“Starling” (dam of Mrs. Motte,) 
was full sister to one of the Starlings named in said 
pedigree. (Ofcourse her pedigree was the same.) 
Mrs. Motte’s pedigree thus stands : 

Mrs. Motte, got by Adam, (717) dam Starling, by a 


son, by Favorite (252) of Mr. Maynard’s old Yellow | 


Favorite (cow); gr. d. by a son of Hubback (319) 
g. gr. d. by Manfield (404) g. g. gr. d. (Young Straw- 
berry) by Dalton Duke (188). Here this pedigree, at 
page 543, vol. 2d, ends; but referring, in vol. 1, page 
508, to the pedigree of Young Strawberry, the cow 
last named above, it will be seen that she goes further 
back, in carrying out the pedigree of Mrs. Motte, thus: 
g.g. g. gr. d. Favorite (bred by Mr. Maynard) by Mr. 
R. Alcock’s buli (19). Then in pedigree of this cow, 
Favorite, vol. 1, page 308, it will be seen that Mrs 
Motte’s pedigree continues further back, thus: g. g. 
g. g. gr. d. by Mr. Jacob Smith’s bull (608) g. g. g. 
g. g. gr. d. by Mr. Jolly’s bull (337). There are few, 
if any, better pedigrees than Mrs. Motte’s—granting 
it to be correct—in the English Herd-book. 

As the other two heifers, and the bulls, were pur- 
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may be traced to a portion of the hoot having been 
broken, worn away, or chipped off. In the event of 
such an accident, the opposite side of the hoof grows 
more luxuriantly, and the weakest portion, or lower 
side, having to sustain an increased weight, an uneven 
bearing for the foot is established. This will assur- 
edly cause the leg to grow crooked, and very probably 
occasion a turning in or out of the toes. The irregu- 
larity of shape is often seen in one leg, while the 
other is well formed. The pastern joints in many 
cases, evince a disposition to grow too upright, or on 
‘the other hand to assume too much obliquity. The 
same principle which accidentally causes a limb to 
take an unfavorable growth or form may be adopted 
to restore it to its proper shape, provided it is attended 
toin time. Thus, if the near forefoot of a colt ora 
young horse be broken off or worn down, it will cause 
the animal to tread more heavily on the inside than 
on the out, and the Jeg will become bent in conse- 
quence. To correct this it is only necessary to re- 
duce the superabundant portion of the foot with a 
drawing-knife or carp, so that the limb may have an 
‘even bearing. When the pasterns grow too upright, 
the heels require to be lowered; and the toes of those 
which are too oblique must be shortened. The tex- 
ture of the hoof varies considerably in difierent ani- 
mals. In some measure it is constitutional; and it is 
likewise affected by the state or condition of the land 


s 


chased in the same neighborhood, and at the same|upon which the animal is reared. Before shoes are 
time, it may be inferred, that if their pedigrees were | applied, if the land be dry, the hoof is very liable to 
not equal in length, their blood may have been as/| be broken off at the edges: and if neglected they will 
good. Butit is not proposed to argue the question. shell off, and frequently occasion soreness—sometimes 
Facts are submitted. For myself, after looking at | even inflammation. _To obviate this, the part should 
hundreds of the descendants of these cattle, and closely | be rounded a little with the rasp, and the foot dressed 
studying, for more than twenty years, the volumes of | With ointment composed of tallow, fat or lard, two 
the English Herd-book, I can have no doubt of the | parts, tar one part, and treacle half an equivalent of 





purity of the blood of the 1817 importation. 

In the succeeding importations, by Mr. Powell, of 
Philadelphia, some of which found their way into 
Kentucky, in 1824-5, (the pedigrees of which were 
unquestioned) the descendants of the 1817 importation 
were bred to these bulls. These were afterwards 
bred to the Ohio and Kentucky importations of later 
years, and as they have been bred upon by fresher 
blood for more than thirty years, there is but a frac- 
tional part of the 1817 blood to be traced in any living 
animal claiming descent from it, These descendants 
stand upon record as having held an equal rank among 
the prize cattle in the States, where they have been 
ee by the side of those possessing none of that 
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TAKING CARE OF COLTS’ HOOFS. 


In an article on the management of young horses, 
in the London Farmer’s Magazine, by Ceci, we find 
the following excellent suggestions. For many kinds 
of farm work it is often better that horses go unshod, 
and if attention was paid to forming the hoofs of colts, 
they might be so grown that no shoeing would be ne- 
cessary, except for roadsters.—Eps. 


Considering the important functions assigned to 
the legs and feet, upon which a great portion of the 
horse’s value depends, it is a matter of some surprise 
that more attention is not bestowed on the subject. 
There are some breeders who never think of inspect- 
ing them till the animal is about to be broken, or, if 
they observe any imperfections, they leave the remedy 
to its fate. The legs of young horses may be justly 
compared to willow twigs; you may train them to al- 
most what form you please. By careful and judicious 
treatment many defects may be relieved or corrected, 
if attacked in the earliest stage, before the parts have 
assumed an unyielding texture. Many of the imper- 
fections to which the form of the leg is susceptible, 














‘the latter. These being melted together and applied 
| warm on the soles and hoofs of horses at any age, 
' will be found to promote the growth and toughen the 
parts effectively. If the land is very dry, it is advisa- 
ble to throw water on some particular spot, where 
the animals may be induced to stand occasionally in 
order to keep their feet in a healthy state. 

By adopting a regular system, and examining the 
legs and feet of every horse, young or old, once a 
month, attention to these little matters becomes hab- 
itual. When the vast importance of healthy feet is 
considered, the trifling item of trouble must necessarily 
ivanish. Incipient lameness is very frequently estab- 
| lished at an early period; although it may not be de- 
| tected till the animal is shod and put to work, when 
| the unfortunate blacksmith, shoes, and all such devices 
|are summarily condemned. Thrushes are not unfre- 
quently a predisposing cause of lameness; but they 
are commonly thought lightly of, unless they give 
palpable evidence of inconvenience. Exposure to wet 
and filth will often produce them; and they are in 
some measure similar to the footrotin sheep. At the 
same time they are more controlable and subservient 
to appropriate remedies. When the properties of the 
frog, the seat of this disorder, are consi ered, no sur- 
| prise can exist that they should be very frequently the 
| predisposing source of foot-lameness. .The thrush 
| may be briefly described as an ichorous, fetid, and cor- 
rosive discharge, proceeding from the frogs. When 
this exists for any length of time in the foot of a young 
animal, it interrupts the ordinary secretions and devel- 
opment of the sensible frog; by its discharge it pro- 
motes absorption, causing the interna] part to assume 
an unhealthful degree of hardness or consistency, and 
thereby affects its elasticity. The frog, it must be 
| observed, is destined to prevent concussion, which in 
\its healthy state is admirably adapted for; but if it is 
injured, so that its character and nature are changed, 
when the horse is put to work soreness of the feet 
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ensues, and often inflammation, which, gradually in- 
creasing, the animal becomes quite lame, and is there- 
fore nearly useless. As attention to the feet of horses 
involves the necessity of handling, and such familiar- 
ties will render them docile and tractable, two import- 
ant objects are secured. 
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‘CAPT. J. BR. STANHOPE, OF ASHTABULA. 


A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer has called on 
Capt. Stanhope, of Burnside Farm. Our friend, the 
Captain, is a staunch old Salt, who having cruised in 
all waters from Nantucket to Shanghai, finally settled 
down with a pocket full of rocks, in a beautiful out-of- 
the-way place between Ashtabula and Trumbu!! coun- 
ties, where we made his acquaintance, during our 
residence in that quarter, and where we always receive 
a sailor’s welcome—a hearty call to heave to and cast 
anchor. Mrs. S. and daughter are enthusiastic florists, | 
and their garden and green house will outshine any | 
we have seen in that corner, even that of our apprecia- | 
tive friend Gen. McIntosh, of Portage, whose posies | 
are always in a blaze of glory. The Farmer corres: | 
pondent says: “In traveling through the south-east | 
part of this county, a few days since, we called on) 
Captain John R. Stanhope, of West Williamsfie!d, and | 
spent a couple of hours in looking over his farm, &e. 
We saw a large number of the finest Ayrshire heifers 
that can be produced on the Reserve. Several of them | 
are three years old, and are raising calves. This breed 
of cattle are said to be very superior for dairy purposes, | 
and the appearance of these heifers fully confirmed it | 
in our mind; he also has some fine Suffolk pigs, and | 
and a very fine bull of the red Durham stock, which | 
would do credit to any of our fine stock growers. Cap-| 
tain Stanhope has one of the finest farms and finest} 
locations, and best farm buildings that we have seen | 
for a long time.” 

eee + 


GEN. WORTHINGTON AT HOME. 


Gov. Greiner of the State Journal has been down 
to Chillicothe, and pays the following merited compli- 
ment to the Homestead of the President of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture : 

While in Chillicothe, a few days since, we availed 
ourselves of an opportunity of visiting the fine farm of 
Gen. Worthington, which is located about two miles 
north of the city, upon the high grounds that overlook 
the beautiful valley of the Scioto. 

This farm contains seven or eight hundred acres of 
the best land in the garden of Ohio, well supplied with 
the purest water, and adorned with magnificent groves 
of forest trees. Fruit of the choicest kind, and of 
every variety are to be found in the spacious orchards, 
for there are several, while the grape and the melon 
vines that were growing luxuriantly on every hand, 
satisfied us that the General would never suffer from 
the want of friendly visitors a the grape and melon 
season. Figs from the land of Smyrna, frijoles from 
the plains of Mexico, and peas from the semi-civilized 
country of Japan, flourish in his well cultivated gardens, 
objects of curiosity to the stranger, and of pride and 
gratification to the well cultivated taste of the General. 
A large stone mansion built for durability, comfort, 
and convenience by his ancestor, the late Gov. Wor- 
thington, stands upon the bluff, from the top of which 
may be seen a country all up and down the winding 
Scioto, that in our humble opinion surpasseth any 
thing seen this side of Jordan. 

Fronting the farm on the east, at the foot of the 
hill, is a lake constructed by the General himself, from 
a marshy piece of ground containing about 15 acres, 
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A large ice house, built upon the verge of the lake, 
stands conveniently ready to receive the frozen liquid 
into its capacious maw whenever old winter, with his 
| hoary locks, may choose to present the offering. From 
this receptacle of one of the chief luxuries of summer, 
| the General is enabled to supply the wants of the peo- 
| ple of Chillicothe during the hot season. 

At a convenient distauce from the tempting waters 
|of this beautiful lake, the milk of fifty short horn Dur- 
jhams is kept, from the sale of which alone, the past 


| 
| 


|year, the General realized the snug little sum of four 


| thousand dollars. 


| But we have said enough to give an idea of the home- 
| stead of the President of the State Board of Agricul- 


jture ; especially as we are half inclined to suspect 
|that the people who will be fortunate enough to visit 


the next State Fair, will have an opportunity of judging 
from the specimens there presented, something of the 
productions of the highly cultivated farm of Winde- 
mere. 
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HORSE SHOES AND SHOEING. 

We gave a long and excellent article on the text 
above in a late number of the Cultivator, (June 15, p. 
178,) from a good little London book by Wm. Miles, 
entitled “The Horses’ Foot, and How to Keep it 
Sound,” which book can be had of Saxton, N. Y., for 
25 cents, and which every Horse Shoer and Horse- 
man ought to have. Also we have in this No. some 
capital suggestions from Cecil about forming the feet 
of young horses without shoes. Some people may 
think we take up too much space with this subject, 
but as there cannot be a safe and serviceable horse 
without good feet, we still insist on saying more. 


Among the earliest memories of our boyhood, is the 


j recollection with what interest we watched our Yankee 


Father, who was famous for his skill in horse shoeing, 
while he carefully plated out the iron, shaved the hoof 
just right, and then nailed on the shoe with as much 
precision as a gallant son of Crispin would fit a lady’s 
gaiter. In the first place no man is fit to shoe a horse, 
who, in addition to being a good workman, does not 
love and respect a horse ; and we have comparatively 
few good horse shoers in this country. After closely 
examining thousands of specimens of shoes, we do not 
wonder at the many hoof-bound and otherwise damaged 
feet which our roadsters present. We regret that we 
have not a set of accurate engravings, like those in 
Mr. Miles’ work, to illustrate this subject in the Cul- 
tivator; in lieu of which we advise all our horse friends 
to send 25 cents to C. M. Saxton for a copy of the 
book. 

But what we set out to say, was to call the atten- 
tion of Agricultural Societies to the improvement of 
this department of mechanics, which so intimately 
affects their interests. Premiums would be well be- 
stowed in exciting competition for the best specimens 
of horse shoes and shod horses. We have seen this 
at some fairs. In Licking, we remember especially, 
were some fine specimens of shoeing, and pretty fair 
specimens of shoes : but the best lot of shoes we have 
seen in Ohio, were at the Hamilton County fair, at 
Carthage, last year, made by a Cincinnati man, whose 
name we would be glad to give if we knew who he 
was. In the mechanical department of some other 
fairs, we have seen shoes which were only worthy of 
being cursed for their mischievous and ill-shaped forms. 








DrovtH in THE Norta West.—It is a little singu- 
lar that while all the Northern and Eastern States 





which is now stocked with various kinds of fishes, that 
await his pleasure whenever he may choose to have 
them served up at his table. 


| have been flooded with constant rains, the North West 
has suffered a severe drouth. The region about Coun- 
cil Bluffs has been, until quite recently, extremely dry. 
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H. B. LUM’S FARM AND PARK GATE. 


In the Cultivator for July 1st we copied from the Sandusky Register, a notice of H. Lum’s new farm gate, 
for which he obtained a patent in May last. Mr. L. has furnished us with the annexed engraving of his gate, 
together with a description and mode of operating it. D D are the two posts of the gate; they are hollow, 
and have an opening near the cap, in each, in which is secured a grooved pulley, ee; f f are cords or chains 
secured to the top of the side bars a a, and passing over the pulleys, e e, into the hollow posts. To the inner 
ends of these cords are secured balance weights, so that when the gate is up or closed, these hold it plumb in 
position, keeping the gate, A, closed. This gate has a lower bar, C, , which is hinged at c c, to the sill between 
the two posts. It therefore folds upward when closed, and downwards when open. The gate is formed with 
the side bars a a, the lower bar, C, and top bar, B, and strong smaller bars, bbb. When folded down, these 
bars are received in the openings made for them in the roadway,d. When the gate is open, therefore, it lies 
flat between the roadway sleepers, b, which act as fenders, and the carriage drives over it. F F are posts a 
little distance from the gate on each side ; G G are handles to upright levers, which are connected at the 
middle to two strong crossing wires or iron rods, g g, which are secured at one side to a lug, ¢, on the lower 
bar, C. In operating the Gate, it was the original intention of the inventor to have the person, in passing, 
seize the handle at G, and open the gate by a turn of the lever ; but it has since been improved so as to be 
opened and shut by the pressure of the carriage wheel against an upright lever, while passing through. The 
posts at each end are not set in the ground, but are spiked upon the platform, and thus secured en being 
disturbed by frost, and thrown from their proper position. 

Mr. Lum informs us that it is his intention to visit Columbus before the State Fair, and heuwa one of his 
gates in operation for public inspection, when we may be able to give an opinion of its merits. Persons 
desiring more information on this oe can address Lum & Frisbie, Sandusky, O. 


——— OTTO TS ES PDE Se bee oe 


CROPS IN SANDUSKY COUNTY place is absorbing a great deal of attention. Our 
county being situated near the Lake and Bay, the soil 
of an excellent quality will make this a great Fruit 
county. Many young orchards are being planted here 
from the excellent Nursery of Moulson, of Rochester, 
N. Y. Peaches are a failure this year owing to the 
extreme late frosts, although the trees are in an ex- 
cellent condition. The hay crop is unusually large 
because of the favorable season. New varieties of 





Eps. O. CuLtivator : — The harvest is nearly 
closed in this county—the Wheat being an average 
yield. Oats and Rye, a larger yield than known here 
for years. The Wheat raised here is almost entirely 
of the Mediterranean variety, bald and other bearded 
varieties, being an entire failure. There will be but 
little sowd this fall except Mediterranean, it producing 
a larger amount to the acre, and of a quality equal to te 
auy grown in the county. The constant rains of the | 2T@sses are being introduced here, among the most 
last two weeks have somewhat injured the Wheat in | #¢mired of which is the Italian ray grass. 
shock, but not materially. Corn looks remarkably| Our County Fair will be held on the 23d and 24th of 
well and is of good color, but is somewhat late, owing | October, Premiums amounting to about six hundred 
to the fact that much of it is of the second and third | dollars, a large proportion of which are to be paid in 
planting. An average yield is anticipated. which will| agricultural papers, to wit: the Ohio Cultivator and 
make corn very abundant. There has been more | Ohio Farmer. The arrangement is a most excellent 
ground planted this season than ever before in this one, as it will put agricultural papers into the hands 
county. | of many who will be profited thereby. Every farmer 

The Apple crop will be an average yield and of a | should read an agricultural paper, if he wishes to keep 
large fine quality; and I may here remark that the |up with the improvements in Agriculture and Horti- 
cultivation of selected varieties of the apples at this ' ‘culture. Respectfully, Cuas. S. Guick. 
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| METEOROLOGY FOR THE FARMERS. 


Lieut. Maury, U. 8. N., has labored with singu- 
lar zeal and success to bring about a rational and uni- 
form system of meteoric observations for the benefit 
of seamen. By the following which we find in the 
American Farmer, Baltimore, it will be seen that he 
proposes to institute a like system for the Jand, to 
benefit farmers. The subject is worthy of careful in- 
vestigation. Eps. | 

OpseRvaToRY, WasnHincTon, June 18, 1855. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

GenTLEMEN :—You ask for the plan of co-operation. 
It is very simple, and calls upon farmers for little more 
than good will. 
liminary steps, and to conferwith other meteorologists 
and men of science at home and abroad, with the view 
of establishing a uniform system of meteorological 
observatious for the land, as we have done for the 
sea. 

What is wanted in a system of observations like 
this, is uniformity. Hence, co-operation—an agree- 
ment to observe the same things at the same times— 
is essential to anything like success. We want not 
only corresponding observations as to the time, but 
we want them made with instruments that are alike, 


/~ m 


I first want authority to take the pre- | ton to carry out the details of this pian is already in 


existence. 
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would arrive at different places on its line of march, 
and knowing these, the telegraphic agency which the 
newspaper press of the country has established here, 
would, without more ado or further cost, make the 
announcement the next morning in all the papers of 
the |and. 

I allude to this as an exemplification only of some 
of the first fruits of the plan. 1 did not suppose that 
we should be able to telegraph in advance of every 
shower of rain, but without doubt the march of the 


rains that are general, can be determined in time to 


give the people in some portions of the country at 
least, warning of their approach. 
Such an office as will be required here in Washing- 


It was established by Mr. Calhoun when 
he was Secretary of War, and it is under the control 
of the Surgeon General of the Army. There the me- 
teorological observations that are made at our military 
posts are discussed and published; and one of the 
most valuable and interesting reports concerning the 
meteorology and climates of the country that has ever 
appeared, is now in course of publication there. Or 
such an office might be made a branch of the “ Agri- 
cultural division of the Patent Office.” In either case 
the nucleus for it is already in existence ; and the only 





or that can be compared; and then, we may expect to 


expense necessary would be on account of the addition 


to find out something certain and valuable con-| to the force of the office that would be required to dis- 
cerning the movements of this grand and beautiful ma-| eyss the observations after they are made. 


chine called the atmosphere. 
Suppose a pretentious fly should place itself upon a | 
steam engine, and from its own little narrow contract 


Hence, you will perceive that what I want is, that 
the farmers and printers, and all who are interested in 
the weather, should not only give me their good will, 


ed field of observation, attempt to expound the struct-' byt that they should use their influence in heiping to 
ure of the entire machine. If it had the intelligence }rino about such a system of meteorological co-opera- 
both to abserve and to reason, it would not find itself) tion for the land, as we have already established for 
more bewildered than any one does or must, who from | the sea. 


an isolated series of meteorological observations, at-| [| make the appeal to the farming interest especially, 
tempts to learn the laws which govern the atmosphere | because that is the great interest to be subserved by 
and regulate climates. \the scheme; and if the farmers do not really care 

If you ask me to state beforehand what particular | enough about it to use their influence with their repre- 
discoveries or special results of value I expect to make, | sentatives in Congress to procure the very trifling ap- 
[ answer,— if I could tell, would not ask your assist-| propriation that is required to get it under way, I do 
ance to make them. The fields meteorological are | not see why | should give myself any further trouble 


large—there are many of them, and all that I do know | jn the matter. 


about them is, that there are in them mighty harvests 
of many sorts. 


Will you not bring the subject in some tangible 
shape before the agricultural societies of the country? 


Some years ago I commenced such a system for) A simple memorial from them to Congress, would not 


the sea as [ am now advocating — and as I now both 
see and feel the necessity of—tor the land. After we 
had been at work a little while and begun to gather 
in a harvest of useful works by discovering new truths 
and facts, Congress authorized the Secretary of the 
Navy, to assist me in perfecting these discoveries, and 
pushing forward investigations. 

Storms on land have a beginning and an end; that 
is, they commence at one place, and frequently after 
several days’ travel, end at some other; at least so it 
is held. What would it be worth to the farmer, or the 
merchant, or to any body, if he could know with some 
thing like certainty, the kind of weather he might ex- 
pect one, two, or three days ahead? 

I think it not unlikely that such, to some extent at 
least, would be among the first fruits of this system 
of observations that I am proposing. 

Certain of the observers scattered over all parts of 
the country, would probably be required to make daily 
reports to the central office in Washington as to the 
weather, each for his own station—say at 9 A. M.— 
This would soon enable us to determine, the progress 
as well as the march of the various states of weather, 
such as gales, rains, snow-storms, and the like; so 
that by knowing in what part of the country a storm | 
had arisen—iearning through the telegraph the direct-| 
ion it might take — be enabled to calculate its rate of | 
travel, and to predict within a few hours the time it! 


fail to procure all the legislative aid necessary. 

Some of the leading scientific men of Europe are 
ready to join us in such a plan; and with authority to 
confer with them officially as to details, I have no doubt 
that most of the governments of the world would un- 
dertake, each for itself and within its own territories, 
a corresponding series of observations, so that we 
should then be able to study the mdvements of th's 
great atmospherical machinery of our planet as a whole, 
and not as hitherto in isolated, detached parts. 

Series of observations more or less extensive have 
been umdertaken in various parts of the country, and 
for objects more or less general and useful. Among 
them may be mentioned those of the Smithsonian 
Institution, under the direction of Prof. Henry, the 
immediate object of which is an investigation of tle 
law of storms. Several of the States and many indi- 
viduals are co-operating with him ;—also those of 
Louisiana by Dr. Barton concerning sanitary laws,— 
and those of Prof. Espy and others. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the plan now pro- 
posed is not calculated to interfere with any of these ; 
on the contrary it is in furtherance of them all, and 
differs from them only in being universal, and in esta- 
blishing co-operation and concert between the obser- 
vers at sea, and those on Jand. 

Respectfully, &c., 
M. F. Maury, Lt. U. 8. N. 
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FREEDOM FROM DANGER IN DESCENDING WELLS.) 


Quite a number have lost their lives from gas by | 
descending into wells. The cause of death in such} 
cases is carbonic acid gas, or as it is familiarily called| 
“choke damp.” It prevents respiration; it extinguish-| 
es flame, and is generally found at the bottom of wells, | 
it being of greater specific gravity than air. It is 
generated by vegetable decomposition, and also by| 
combustion, and commonly finds its way into wells | 
from seams in the strata of the earth, from adjacent| 
| places where chemical action is going on. Any well) 
| may be descended with perfect safety by the use of| 

quick or fresh burned lime, recently slacked, or with-| 
| out being slacked. When there is choke damp ina 
| well it can easily be known by letting down a lighted} 
candle or lamp by a cord. If the light burns freely, | 
| it is a sign that no choke damp is there, and the well 
| may be entered with safety; but if the candle burns 

dimly or is extinguished, it is a sign of danger. To 
| remove this gas so as to render it innoxious to the 
| person entering the well, all that is to be done is sim- 
ply to throw down some pieces of fresh burned lime 
into the water, and agitate it with the bucket on the| 
rope, or with a pole. Another plan is to slack the} 
lime in a small heap, mix it with water in a tub, and 
throw three or four pailsful into the well. Or if it is 
desired to enter the well and not disturb the water in | 
it, take about half a pailful of slacked lime, mix it} 
quickly with cold water in a small tub, and lower it| 
down into the well by cords attached to its lugs, so as| 
to rest on the surface of the water. The contents of! 
this tub must be stirred up for ten minutes with a pole | 
in the well and then left suspended for an hour.— 
When drawn up, any person may descend the well! 
with perfect safety. The philosophy of this is that, 
moist lime has a great affinity for carbonic acid gas,) 
and it therefore absorbs it rapidly from the atmosphere. | 
If we take some fresh slacked lime, and stir it up in| 
a vessel containing cold water, and allow it to remain| 
so for five or six hours, a hard scale, like that of thin 
ice, will be found on the top of the water. This scale 








Mass. : I claim attaching the connecting rod, F, toga 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 


Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
Aug. 1, 1855. 


(From the Scientific American.) 


Sawinc Down Trees—Matthew Ludwig, of Boston, 


sleeve, G, which works upon a bar, H, attached to the 
framing, A, the bar, I, of the saw, J, being attached to 
the sleeve, G, and the bar, H, having an arm, K, at- 
tached to it, which arm has a lever, L, attached, one 
end of whichis provided with a friction roller which 
bears against the bar, I, and keeps the saw to its work, 
in consequence of the cord, e, and weight, M, attached 
to the opposite end. The bar H, being arranged as 
herein shown, so that it may be turned, and allow the 
saw, J, to cut in a vertical or horizontal position. 


[The above patent is for atree cutter— a species of 
mechanism which has long been needed. Without 
drawings, we could not explain its parts so that they 
would be properly understood. The intention of the 
inventor has been to make a sawing apparatus, which 
should combine cheapness, strength, portability and 
efficiency, to such a degree that lumbermen and others 
could conveniently take the machine into the forests 
and save not only time, but labor and timber, in felling 
trees and clearing up land. So far as we can judge, 
Mr. Ludwig has accomplished this object. We look 
for very favorable results from his invention. | 


Winp Mitt—J. S. Morgan, of Highland, Ill. : I do 
not claim, separately, forming the wings or sails in 
pairs, and connecting the same by pinions,so that the 
two parts of the sails or wings will move simultaneous- 
ly towards and from each other, for this has been pre- 
viously done, but for the purpose only of allowing the 
sails to close when moving against the wind, and to 
open when acted upon by the wind, there being no 
device applied for the purpose of regulating the wings 
or sails to insure an equal motion of the mill. 


I claim connecting the weights, m, to the wings or 


is carbonate of lime, formed by the absorption of car-| Sails,h, by means of the cords or chains, ji, said wings 
bonic acid gas from the atmosphere (a very smal)| ° sails being arranged in pairs, and connected by pin- 
quantity of this gas is mixed with all the air we| ions, gg, and weights, and cords or chains, arranged 
breathe ) and the scale is a thin pellicle of stone—| substantially as shown and described. 

marble. The lime of good mortar becomes hard by| [Mr. Morgan’s wind-mill is arranged on the horizon- 
returning to its former condition of limestone, by the) tal plan,andisaself-regulator. The wings are hinged 
absorption of carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, | in their centres, and fold together backwards, so that, 
and the formation of a thin scale of carbonate of lime! if need be, only their knife edge will be presented to 
on a lime vat, affords evidence of the manner in which| the wind. The greatest power of this mill is when 
some of the sedimentary rocks were formed. No per-| the wings are wide open. The tendency of any press- 
son need be afraid of descending into a well if he pur-| ure of the wind is to close them and so stop the wheel. 
sues the directions given. By letting down a candle! But this is counteracted by having a compact weight 
into the well, after the lime has been allowed to play | and cord on the end of each wing, which always keeps 
its part, its light will indicate when it is safe to descend. open until the pressure of the wind exceeds the resist- 
For the safety of life, we hope this information will ance of tne weight. The wings close and openin ac- 
be circulated far and near.—Scientific American. cordance with the force of the gale, thus preserving, 


see | i land steady rotation of th i 
ceeseaill | at all times, an equal an y ; é main 
Pott Evin 1x Horses or the benefit of those| shaft. There is no limit as to the size and power of 


who have or may hereafter have horzes that have the . . ’ : - 7 
poll evil or coe I would say, don’t sell the animal| — a beg ge wind mills are rapid- 
for a trifle, or give him away ; but cure him sound and_| y peep preps, _ it r. Morgan's improvement we 
well. I care not how long it has been running, it can| regard as one of merit.} 
be cured with one dime; yes, one dime’s worth of 
Muriatic Acid will cure the worst case of old poll evil.. Hay Boxes ror Horses. —Some of the New- 
First wash the sore well with strong soap suds, then, Orleans livery stables have wide plank grain mangers 
drop eight or ten drops of the acid in it twice a day, at a convenient hight, and instead of racks, boxes for 
until it has the appearance of a fresh wound; after| hay extending up from the mangers through the floor 
which, it should be washed clean with suds made from) of the loft above. These boxes are a trifle smaller at 
Castile soap and left to heal, which it will quickly do| the top than at the bottom, so that the hay will slide 
‘ if the acid has been used long enough ; but if it does; down readily. They are open sufficiently at the side 
not get well, apply the acid again until it does cure,| over the manger to allow the horse to pull out the hay, 
for it is a sure remedy, and will not fail if it is applied) while the dust accumulates in the manger instead of 
until the d'seased flesh is all burnt out. S.B. jin his mane. One hay box answers for two stalls.— 
—Prairte Farmer. | Am. Agriculturist. 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SraTE Farr are progressing 
favorably, and the notes of preparation are beginning 
to be heard among our hotel keepers and citizens 
generally. The buildings and fixtures on the fair 
ground are rapidly approaching toward completion, 
and are of the most commodious character. We pre- 
dict that this will be the largest and best exhibition 
that has ever been held in the West, and one that 
will do credit to Ohio as the greatest agricultural state 
of the Union. 

Exhibitors at the fair will bear in mind that by the 
rules now adopted, they are allowed, and expected to 
affix their names and residence to their articles on ex- 
hibition, and if for sale, the price should also be ap- 
pended, with any other information deemed of interest 
to the public. We regard this as an improvement on 
former State Fairs, and it is one for which we have 
long contended. 

Visitors To THE State Farr may calculate on 
being well provided with sleeping accommodations in 
Columbus. The City Council has provided for a 


thorough canvass of the entire city, and lists of places | 


of accommodation will be in the hands of the executive 
committee, so that visitors can be put in comfortable 
quarters. Of course there will be a crowd, but a good- 
natured crowd will get along well enough. So be 
getting ready to come, “all the sort of you,” and come 
prepared to stay until the fair is over. Those who 
come only as visitors. need not arrive until Wednesda 
evening or early on Thursday. as Thursday and Friday 
are to be the days for visitors 


Euuiott & Co.’s Seep AnD IMPLEMENT Srore, at 
Cleveland, is the most extensive and complete esta- 
blishment of the kind in the State; and we were 
gratified on the occasion of a late visit, to learn that 
the business of this first season has equalled the an- 
ticipations of the proprietors. In connection with the 
store is a public reading-room tastefully, fitted up, and 
supplied with nearly all the agricultural and horticul- 
tural publications of the day. Horticultural exhibitions 
are another commendable novelty connected with the 
establishment. 


Serection oF Seep Wueat.—Farmers will, of 
course, profit by the lessons of the past two years in 
the choice of varieties of wheat for sowing. It is 
better to go ten miles and pay double price for an early 
and hardy variety, than to accept other kinds as a gift. 
Almost every farmer of common observation must 
have discovered among his neighbors or within his 
county one or more varieties of wheat that seem well 
adapted to the climate and to his soil, and if every 
farmer wil! use his best judgment and exertions in 
this matter, millions of bushels may be added thereby 
to the next sesson’s wheat crop of Ohio—especially if 
at the same time, care is taken to sow early on deeply 
tilled and well drained \and. 
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HorsE Sxows are getting to be a great rage, few 
exhibitions take better. The Salem folks are about 
|making arrangements for an exhibition on the 10th of 
October next, similar to that of Jast year, which was 
|quite successful. The Painesville folks have a pro- 
gramme for a show on the 22d and 23d of this month. 
The Brown county agricultural society have a show at 
Georgetown on the same days as that at Painesville. 
| Several gentlemen at Tiffin have issued posters for a 
show to be held at that place on the 5th, 6th and 7th 


\of September. 
T. P. Remrineton, of Philadelphia, advertises his 


}cattle again this year. We saw specimens of his stock, 
|and heard of others brought west last year, that gave 
good satisfaction. 


KInDLEBERGER’s Crper Miti.—Dr. Kindleberger, 
of Springfield, exhibited his new Cider Mill in this 
city a few days ago, and we shall be doing an act 
of simple justice to say that it seems to us the most 
simple, compact, durable and effective machine of 
the kind we have ever seen operate. The price of 
the Mill complete is $38 at the shop. See advertise- 
ment. 





NOTES ON FRUITS RECEIVED. 


From James Epcerton, Barnesville, O, June Apple, 
\a handsome medium sized apple, round, slightly flat- 
tened, yellowish green, distinctly striped with red; 
flesh-white, juicy, mild subacid flavor. Resembles 
early Chandler, but is less acid and less sprightly in 
flavor. It is not the Carolina June as grown about 
'Louisville and St. Louis, which is about a month 
' earlier. 

| arly Pennock and Sweet Bough correct. 

No. 2, a striped apple without name, we think 
‘is not deserving a name. It is later and poorer than 
| Red Astrachan. 

| Windsor or Summer Bell pear, correct, but unworthy 
of cultivation, although a rapid grower, and immense 
bearer. The small pears. Wo. 2, very good, resem- 
bles Doyeune D’ Ete. 

| From Jno. D. Crarxe, Somerset, O.—Dearborn’s 
Seedling Pear, correct and very good. Beurre Giffard 
\do; correct, but over ripe ; this is one of the largest 
and finest early pears. Mercer,do, a Pennsylvania 
‘fruit, judging from these specimens, we should not 
|deem worth cultivating. 

| Summer Queen apple correct and fine. Golden 
Sweeting very good. Golden Calville not ripe, and 
not much known. Other varieties unknown to us. 

From C. F. Jarcer, Esq., specimens of a handsome 
early pear, imported by him from Germany, the name 
lost—not quite like any other early variety known to 
us. Fruit medium size, pyriform, pale yellow, flavor 
| good, but not first rate, tree upright, thrifty, very pro- 
ductive and profitable. 

From Jxo. Lovenry, Adams county, O., (Presented 
to the Columbus Horticultural Society, Aug. 4,) a dish 
of very fine peaches of the Crawford’s Early, and 
George the Fourth varieties. These were the first 
well ripened large peaches exhibited here this season. 
Mr. Loughry has one of the finest peach orchards in 
Ohio. His location is on the banks of the Ohio River, 
on the southern border of the State, where peaches 
ripen full ten days earlier than at Columbus. 





| 
} 








“ Fourtu or Jury Appts, described in last number 
of the Ohio Cultivator: Has the editor compared it 
with White Astrachan? Why give a new name to an 
old apple !—better send specimens to pomologists, and 
get its true name to start with.”—QuveErcus, in Ohio 
Farmer. 

Yes, Mr. Quirk-us, we have compared the apple 
with the descriptions of White Astrachan as contained 
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in your fruit book, and all other American works on 
pomology, and it does not agree with them. Speci- 
mens have also been sent to the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society, and to Mr. Barry of Rochester, and Mr. 
Ernst of Cincinnati has inspected the fruit on the tree, 
but none of these gentlemen could give us the “ true 
name.” Perhaps Q. will say, it is because they are 
not “ Pomologists.” Well, we confess we were at 


fault in not sending specimens to the distinguished | 


author of the “ American Fruit Growers’ Guide ;” 
but then, he will perhaps remember that we sent him 
a box of specimens of fruit, a few months ago, asking 
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We are reminded also that the “ Zimmerman wheat” 
of friend Mosher is not the variety which has been 
noticed in the papers under that name as originating 
in Maryland—but he gives it that name simply because 
he received the seed from Mr. Zimmerman of Jefferson 
county, New York. We hope this explanation will 
satisfy our critical friend, Quercus. 


~wqeliilanden 

County Premium Lists.—In addition to the socie- 
ties heretofore named as having laid us under obliga- 
tions by the liberal offers of Cultivator premiums, we 
desire to make honorable mention of Warren, Ashland, 












is opinion respecti ,and he did not condescend Holmes, Monroe, Mercer, Morrow, Fayette, Delaware, 
peas ope: oon ere —, Hardin, Richland, Logan, Putnam, Sandusky, and 
he name given to the above apple we expressly Union. Go ahead, gentlemen! May you never lack 
stated was merely local, and as the tree was imported, | for big fairs, fine stock, full barns, good-natured wives, 
we of course presume that it has a foreign name. ‘likely children, and clear consciences. 
whieh it is desirable to ascertain. es 
LOCUSTS IN ARKANSAS—DROUTH. 
JOSEPH MOSHER’S CATTLE AND CROPS. Eps. O. Cuntivator.—The Cicada septemdecem 
Frrenp BaTenam: I notice in the last No. of the |made their expected appearance among us in May. 
Cultivator, in thy account of thy visit to our county, In some localities they were very numerous, though 
several mistakes. The first in regard to my cattle, |near the Agency they were less in number than the 
thou termed them “pure Ayrshires.” They are Here- |species which appear annually (C. dorsata, C. atletes, 
ford, and not Ayrshires at all, and only my bull is | C. rimosa, C. vitripennis,! ge. §c.) 
pure breed at that. | The C. septemdecem formed a favorite article of food 
All my kinds of wheat are spring wheat, all much |among the Cherokees in old times. They gathered 
injured by the midge. It was put in the ground the them in the morning while half torpid with dew and 
second week in the fourth month,(April,) and the Rio cold, and then put them in a hot bake pan over the 
Grande is the best crop on account of coming forward fire, and covered them up until they were unable to fly 
slower than the rest, perhaps the soil was not quite as | and then stirred them until they were well browned. 
warm as it was where the other kinds grew. The | We are suffering sadly from drought ; nearly all the 
Black Sea appeared to grow the rankest, it got forward | wells are dry, and many springs. _—_‘Very truly, 
so that the midge preyed upon it very much, the late | W. 8S. Rosertson. 
heads only filled. The Italian and Canada Clubmuch | Creek Agency, Ark., July 18, 1855. 
like the Black Sea. If they had all been put in a few | ater pega 
days later, I think they would all have done well, and | NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
given a large yield. The Zimmerman wheat, just in Tue Lapy’s Equestrian Mawvat, in whieh the principles and 
bloom when thou wast here, has entirely failed; | practice of Horsemanship for Ladies are thoroughly explained, 
nothing at all hardly in those great clumps of heads. | to enable every Lady to ride with comfort and elegance. With 
The rust or mildew seized it, and it fell a victim. It| fifty illustrations. 150 pp., price 50 cents. Willis P. Hazard, 178 
was sowed the 23d of the same month, it proved to be | Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 1854. 


entirely too late for it. | Contents :—Introduction ; Equestrian Technicali- 

Of my different kinds of oats I regard the Barley ties; The Lady’s Horse; Personal Equipments; Ac- 
Oats as best for a crop. The straw stiffer than most | coutrements for the Horse ; The Saddle ; The Bridle; 
others. The Imperial have tuo soft a straw; they|The Stirrup; Rules of the Road; Mounting ; Die- 
crinkle too much. The Poland oats were put on too | mounting ; The Curb, etc.; Mode of Holdine the 
rich a soil, they fell. But the test on them is not @ Reins; Shifting the Reins; Separating the Reins ; 
decisive one. They ripen early, so do the Bedford | Changing the Reins ; Adjusting the Reins ; Position 
oats. es , j ‘of the Hand; Management of the Curb ; The Reins; 

The townships in this county that have furnished |The Seat 2nd Balance ; The Hand; Qualities of the 
the apple market of Columbus more than Lincoln and | Hand ; Aids and Defences ; Soothings, Animations 
Bennington, as thou named them, are Peru and Gilead. | ete, ; Corrections; Vices; Exercises in the Paces : 

Now one word for the laying tribe, not, however, The Walk; The Trot; The Canter; Turns, Stops, 
that I want a lock of that hair. Some 3 or 4 years ete., in the Gallop; The Gallop ; Stopping and Back- 


ago I presented a lady friend of ours with a very fine |ing ; Going Backward in the Walk ; Leaping ; Con- 
black Poland hen, and while we were on a visit there | cluding Remarks. 


this summer, she said the black hen had proved to be We have looked through the trade lists for some 
a wonderful layer; that she had laid regular each |reliable work on Horsemanship, and was about yield- 
season through, and had showed no inclination to set jing to solicitations from a publishing House to write 
during the whole time. Her eggs being uncommonly | such a book, when we chanced upon this volume, with 
large, she showed one then on hand, that measured | which we are highly pleased, and now propose to ob- 
ri 0 the short way 64 a long way 7} |\tain a supply for the accommodation of such of our 
inches. — OSEPH MOSHER. equestrian friends as desire book learning in this 
Mt. Gilead, 8th mo. 8th, 1855. healthful practice. We shall be able to farnieh the 
THanks to friend Mosher for his corrections, and | book at 50 cents, if to go by mail, 9 or 10 cents should 
the information about his wheat experiments. We | b¢ added for postage. 
have little faith that he would have succeeded better) THe Unitep States Macazine is a large, illustrated 
with his spring wheat by latersowing. If such might | monthly publication, devoted to Science, Art, Manv- 
have been the case this year, we believe that in ordi- | factures, Agriculture, Commerce and Trade. Each 
nary seasons it weuld prove an entire failure. No. contains 32 quarto pages, and many of the illus- 
We don’t know how we happened to write “ Ayr- | trations are of high merit. It is the cheapest periodi- 
shire” cattle instead of Hereford, for the right name (cal of the kind which we receive. Published by J. M. 
was in our mind—but then it was very hot weather!' Emerson & Co,N.Y. $1 a year. 
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GATHERING AND RIPENING OF SUMMER FRUITS. | less, become juicy, melting, and delicious when ripen- 
ee jed in the house. Good pears are very often con- 
demned on this account, and not one person in a hun- 
dred ever tastes even the finest sorts in a perfect 
state. It requires more skill, more close observa- 
tion and practice, to gather summer and autumn pears 
at the right time, than most people possess, or are 
willing to bestow. The most experienced and the 
most careful of us fallshort inthis matter. Every new 
pear is a new study in the ripening. Some people 
Apricots should ripen on the tree, and should be used | say they would prefer pears that would ripen on the 
within twenty-four hours after they are gathered.—| tree; but we regard as a most important and valuable 
Their ripeness may be judged of by sound specimens! property that of ripening in the house, because it en- 
falling when the branches are agitated by wind or by | ables the orchardist to gather his fruitten or twelve 
hand. | days or more before he offers it in market, and gives 
Peaches and Nectarines, as a general thing, are bet-| him ample time to assort it and convey it, if he choose, 
ter if house-ripened foraday ortwo. The early sorts,’ hundred of miles. Summer pears, such as Madeleine, 
ripening in very warm weather, can not be kept long | Doyenne d’Ete, Beure Giffard, Osband’s Summer, 
attergathering. The later sorts, and especially clings, | Bloodgood, Bartlett, Gc. may be grown in Western 
are improved by being in the fruit-room several days— New York or Ohio, and be sent forward to the markets 
in some cases a week. Some of the late clings may | of Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, in as good con- 
be kept a month iu the house. All peaches inclined! dition as though they were grown within twenty 
to be dry or pasty when ripe, should be gathered early, | miles of either of those cities. Is not this an import- 
say a day or two before fit for use, and they will be! ant advantage? We believe it is, and we desire to 
juicy. Many good peaches are pronounced worthless | cal] the attention of fruit-growers to it particularly, 
on account of their being dried upon the branch. In) because it is a common impression that summer pears 
all cases, however, the ripening process must have at- | can not be grown for distant markets. Fruiterers in 
tained a certain stage on the tree, to enable it to reach | these large cities should provide themselves with 
perfection in the fruit room. Gathered too soon, they | spacious rooms convenient to the city, where they 
become sour, as are most of the peaches brought into | could take these summer pears in an immature state, 
market in a half ripe or unripe state. |as they come from the trees, and there ripen and as- 
Plums should ripen completely on the tree. Some,! sort them to fit them for their market stalls and the 
the greater number, will fall, or are easily shaken off | tables of their customers. When summer pears have 
when ripe; but many will hang on after they are | attained their full growth, a change in the color and 
ripe, without decaying. Such are the Jéfferson,| feeling of the skin immediately begins to take place; 
Smith’s Orleans, Coe’s Golden Drop, Blue Imperatrice. |— the green becomes paler; the red, if it have red, 
These even improve, sweeten, and become higher fla- | lighter; the surface becomes smoother and finer; the 
vored, by hanging on the branch after they are ripe, base of the stalk at the union with the branch enlarg- 
and shriveling slightly. A few varieties of the prune les: and these are the indications of growing. In our 
character will keep in a dry, cool place, a considerable | experiments in gathering, we find the earliest gath- 
length of time after being gathered. The Ickworth| ered, provided they have attained their growth, are the 
Imperatrice will keep a month or more, becoming su-| best. Beurre Giffard, which is the largest and finest 
gary and dry, like a prune. 'early summer pear we have, immediately succeeding 
All Summer Apples should be gathered a few days the Madeleine, Doyenne d@’ Ete, will remain on the tree 
before being used. Varieties with a good deal of | a fortnight after they should be gathered, without ap- 
acidity, such as the Red Astracan, Gravenstein and | pearing to be ripe. We picked some this season in 
Early Harvest, may be allowed to ripen so far as to| the last week of July, before the very earliest varieties 
drop, or be easily shaken from the tree, and yet be | were gone and while they were green-looking; and 
in good condition for the table; but sweeter sorts, | after laying two weeks in a drawer, excluded from 
such as the Early Strawberry, Summer Rose, Williams’ | currents of air, we found them better, more melt- 
Favorite, Sweet Bough, Golden Sweeting, and all of|ing, tuicy and higher flavored, than we ever tasted 
that class, become mealy, and should be gathered as|it before, and of finer quality than we had ever ex- 
soon as the skin changes color and the stalk can be pected to find it, equaling a luscious Belle Lucra- 
easily removed from the branch. Laid on shelves in | tive-—Horticulturist. 
thin layers, where the air is still, they will remain in | 
use a considerable length of time, or they may be | THE CULTIVATION OF ORCHARDS 
safely sent to distant markets. a ‘ 

Summer Pears are mismanaged to a much greater| If we go into the unbroken forests of Ohio, we there 
extent than any other fruit, partly because they bear | find the most perfect specimens of full grown trees. 
ripening on the tree worse than any other fruits, but | Unimpeded by herbage of any kind, these trees strike 
more particularly on account of the lack of knowledge | their roots deep into the earth, and draw up in the sap 
that exists in regard to the proper time for gathering | all the salts and earths that are necessary to enable the 
them and the circumstances most favorable to their | leaves to absorb from the atmosphere the carbon of the 
perfect maturation. A summer pear ripened on the| wood. In the fall of the year their leaves, containing 
tree is a detestable thing: there is scarcely an excep-|a large share of these salts and earths, fall to the 
tion. The process of ripening on the tree, which is | ground and decay, thus preserving the fertility of the 


The management of fruits at all seasons requires 
constant care and watchfulness, beside an amount of 
knowledge in regard to the process of ripening in the | 
different fruits which can only be acquired by minute 

bservation. Some fruits must be allowed to attain 
perfect maturity on the tree, and be consumed as} 
quickly as possible after being gathered. Of this| 
class are Strawberries, Raspberries and Cherries. 





ee wee 





the natural one, seems to act upon the fruit for the|soil. If now the farmer cuts the underbrush from a 
benefit of the seed, as it tends to the formation of | portion of the forest, and sows grass seed underneath 
woody fibre and farina. When the fruit is removed | these large trees, very soon they begin to decay, and 
from the tree at the very commencement of ripening, in a few years many of them are prostrated by the 
and placed in a still atmosphere, the natural process | winds. 

seems to be counteracted, and sugar and juice ase | In this fact which I have long observed, nature 
elaborated instead of the fibre and farina. Thus | teaches us a Jesson as to the cultivation of fruit trees. 
pears that become mealy and rot at the core when | She teaches us that by no possibility can the earth 
left on the tree to ripen, and are pronounced worth-| produce two full crops—one of trees and another of 
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grass, unless aided by an extra amount of manure 
and cultivation. Where young orchards are first 
planted, most farmers are careful to plow and manure 
them and hoe around them, so as to keep down the 
grass and weeds until the young trees are well! started 
and thrifty. This part of the cultivation of orchards 
is well understood. But as soon as the trees get to be 
5 or 6 inches in diameter, or so large that the plow 
would injure their roots in cropping, the land is usually 
seeded down with grass and pastured or mowed ; in 
consequence of this treatment, nine tenths of all the 
old orchards in the Northern States are stunted and 
mossy, and consequently are much less productive than 
they should be, and the fruit is of an inferior quality. 
To remedy this difficulty and keep the trees thrifty, 
there seems to be two methods, one is to pasture the 
land closely with calves or sheep, and frequently spread 
manure around the trees. This is a good method, but 
is less effectual than the other mode, which is, to pas- 
ture with hogs, and till the ground with pigs’ noses. 
This method I have tried successfully for ten or twelve 
years. The advantages of such tillage are various: 
first, it costs nothing ; second, what is lost in grass is 
more than gained in quantity and quality of the apples; 
third, hogs loosen the ground most effectually around 
and near the bodies of the trees, where neither plow 
nor hoe can be used, and that without injury to the 
roots of large trees. Around quite small trees rows 
of stakes or stones may be placed so as to prevent in- 
jury to theroots. This they perform mostly in the tall, 
during winter, and early in the spring, when such cul- 
tivation is most useful. This appears to be almost the 
only mode of obtaining full grown orchards on lands 
which have a stiff soil, and are inclined to be grassy. 
On such soils the apple tree flourishes best. Fourth, 
when the land is thus tilled by hogs, the fruit is much 
less liable to be injured by spring frosts than when 
the land is covered with grass. When the ground is 
bare of herbage, the heat of the earth radiates strongly 
upward in a frosty night, and saves a large proportion 
of the fruit which would otherwise be destroyed. Grass 
is a good non-conductor of heat, and hence prevents 
this beneficial effect. Fifth, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the hogs to root up and destroy the grass, 
during summer much grass will start up and afford 
pasture for them, especially on such soils as are most 
suitable for orchards. Sixth, hogs drop a large quan- 


tity of the best of manure over the surface of the soil, | 
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AMONG THE NEW MOWN HAY 


The fragrance of new mown hay is floating in at 
country doors, and filling country barns, and freighting 
country air. Mingled with the breath of dying clover, 
tones of merry children and the songs of summer 
birds, it steals upon the senses, and steals upon the 
heart, and brings again memories that were long ago 
forgotten. 

Don’t you wish you could be as hapoy as you once 
| were, among the hay-cocks? That you could follow 
‘as delightedly as ever, the wake of the mowers, and 
play burglar to the houses that the bee built? That 
you could fight the angry tenants as spiritedly with 
wisps of hay and whirling hat and clubbed pitchfork, 
as ever you did? That you could find a cup full of 
happiness in some nest among the rushes? That you 

could feel like begging for a bed on the new hay in 
the mow? 

But as you never can, what a beautiful provision it 
is, that you can live it all over in thought; that you 
can go back through the years as easily as one can 
thread a field of corn, and be somebody younger and 
happier and better than the somebody now. 

You are lying under the broad leafy maple again; 
a robin rustles out from the recess of shadow above, 
and the squirrel darts up with a chirrup of joy. The 
bob-o’links are swinging on the rushes in the meadow, 
and the great sun is shining over all. The cattle are 
|grouped where the creek runs stillest, deepest; the 
sheep are panting under the bank; the roof of the 
| house seems dancing with the heat. 
| On through the meadow, the mowers advance; the 
swath-note comes to your ear on the air. 

You will be a man, by and by, you think; and wield 
the scythe and lead the field. You will have meadows 
\of your own, and a stream shall run through it; 
{there shall be whole families of squirrels in the trees 
|and bevies of birds in the bushes, and they shall all 
be yours. You will marry Ellen Loveland, whose 
father lives just over the hill, if she will only keep as 
| beautiful as she is now, and you will live in a house 
|of your own, a very fine house, with ever so many 
|rooms in the house, and ever so many things in the 
‘rooms. Little boys and little girls will stand in rows 
jand “ make their obeisance” as you pass the school 
| house at noon times, just as you and your comrades do 
|now in homage to the Squire. You will be a Squire 


and with a moderate quantity of other manure occa-| too, and you will always have a pocket full of new 
sionally applied, will keep an orchard at all times in | pennies to give them, but then you wil! be very grand 
thrifty bearing condition. At the present time such a | with your gifts, and carry a cane, and a watch and an 
thing as an orchard with even sized trees which have |immense seal depending therefrom. You will be a 
obtained their fall growth, is a thing rarely to be seen | richer man than Jo. Sykes, who calls you names, and 


in Ohio, although many have been planted 40 or 50 | he shall mow for you, and eat in the kitchen, while you 
years. 
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Seventh, apples are a good substitute for corn in 
feeding and fattening of hogs. They make the best 
of pork. Hogs may be fed about nine months of the 
year upon apples mostly. The apples begin to fall 
about the first of August so as to supply much nourish- 
ment A large share of the apples which first drop 
from the trees are affected with worms ; consequently 
these worms are effectually destroyed by them, and 
the farther increase of insects injurious to the fruit is 
retarded. Also hogs devour fish worms and the larvae 
of locusts and other insects injurious to trees. From 
about the first of August until the first of the following 
May, hogs may be fed in so great a degree upon apples, 
that upon all farms having a stiff soil, and where corn 
is raised with difficulty, this method of the cultivation 
of orchards and making pork is worthy of particular 
attention, especially as it does not interfere in the least 
with obtaining all the winter apples which are neces- 


sary. H. J. Canrretp. 
Mahoning County, July, 1855. 





jsitin the parlor and read. Human nature is packed 
away very closely in the smallest of bodies sometimes, 
land so there is a world of it in the bosoms of children. 
| But the little boy that divided his dinner with you, be- 
| cause you had fed your own all away to the fishes, and 
| fancied you never would be hungry—ne shall ride in 
|your carriage: if you should be very rich, perhaps you 
|may give him a farm. 

It is then you will be able to pluck the fruit without 
climbing, and wind up a clock without mounting a 
chair. And so you dream on, till a yellow wing but- 
| terfly flutters along, you set forth in pursuit. You are 
there on your knees in the grass. No farm and no 
Ellen, but just a butterfly underthe hat. You lift it a 
little and look. A grasshopper bounds plump into 
your face, nothing more! You are just up in time 
‘to see the treasure you sought, disappearing from 
‘sight and quite out of reach. 

Very splendid were our morning dreams long ago 
in the meadow, but like the grass the mowers cut 
then, they are faded and gone. —B. F. Taylor. 
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LIST OF COUNTY FAIRS IN OHIO FOR 1855. 


CORRECTED AND AMENDED ACCORDING TO LATEST INFORMATION. 


; Urt ceececeeesees- September 4— 6. ; 
a oa aM Washington Se a — 5— 6. and in running order ten days before the opening of the ex- 
BGMAAOR 6002s 0c00ces OS ery 5— 7. hibition. d 
Cuyahoga.......+++++--Cleveland........ss+005 " 11—13. Stock should be on the ground by Saturday, or Monday 
Delaware Delaware oe . ° 11—13. at latest. If delayed after 12 o’clock of Tuesday. the 18th, 
— seeeeeoeees Se oag pepeeseesseces oe it cannot compete for premiums. G. SPRAGUE, Sec’y. 
utler.. amilton. . ose ; " 2—14. rn + : 9" 55 
Clermont ..... Bantam ces . = 12—14. State Ag. Rooms, Columbus, July 25, 1855. 
Trumbull. .........s0s0 A em eens teneeeass na 4 r — —_—___— 
Licking.. NOWOIE...ccccccesecs » - +8 . HY 
Warren -Lebanon. ; = 25—27 LADIES DEPARTMENT ‘ 
Columbiana ...... New Lisbon “ 25—28 
Medina..........++ Medina..........++++0+5 * 25—27 CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 
Portage Ravenna ‘ “ 26—27 
PTTL PORGTOT 6 oc ndcccesccees = 26—27. seems race 
0 Se Ps 0 cocssendcececse ” 26—28 A HAPPY CHILDHOOD. 
Harrison Cadiz : : ” a 
Miami Troy aves “ 26—28. . . . . 
Wheeling Island, Va “ 26—9s. _ Many a parent who is very solicitous both to secure 
Geauga BG SE. 26—28. the health of the children, and to train them wisely, 
ee eos Manne Pureurechnons evs cs 36-38. quite overlooks the facts that loud words and heavy 
, rence 0 i e eeesseeseeee —B0. - = 
Guernsey ..... so ORMBRTIS 0 006000.00008 “ 27—28. | blows are usually less forcible than gentle, unswerving 
Athens Athens a 27—28 firmness, and that riches and wealth of intellect are a 
Darke...... Greenville ‘ , 27—29. lees valuable taherit tk | h ful. } ful 
Clinton 5 9 PIER. » nnesnesnee s“ 28—29 ess va uabie inheritance than aca m, cheeriul, rope u 
Mahoning ee October : - : spirit, the usual result of a happy childhood under judi- 
Ashland Ashlan . ” _ ‘ saiahan alah * See 
Ashtabula po lade “ q— 4 cious management : and the happiness of which we 
Morgan........+.++++++-MeConnellsville...... . «& 2— 4. speak is not incompatible with parental authority, but 
Montgomery. ..... Dayton............ = 2— 4. / a great aid to it ; forall of us know that achild is more 
Sandusky ...... -»» Fremont .....+-.seeee0s 2— 5 Pe i pe 
DR. cudsicagsnnin dak ucaienexasens “ 3— 4. easily controlled when in a “ good humor” than when 
KNOX «+05 +-+eeeeseeees Mt. Vernon .......... “= 3— 4. sulky, angry, or even simply unhappy, and the happiest 
Seneca....... EL weeded ddndedeoses 3— 5. h sholds sal "a the that the best . d 
Monroe...... — ~~ eet “ ond ouse olds are always ose at are e best governed. 
Logan...... . Bellefontaine...... a: 3— 5. The consciousness of right, the approval of con- 
— Sreineteid ae ae 3— 3. science, and of the parents, and love for them, and we 
Summit sisbneheonrene aku. “ 3— 5. | will add, the hope of rewards, are higher motives than 
peatagee * — tesa eeeeeees = om fear of punishment; and the happier the child’s dis- 
ae os oe.ccncnaillll Clairsville.......... 0 3— 5. | position, the more easily it is influenced by these mo- 
Richland — sees eeeeeenes - _ . |tives ; and the more easily, too, is it brought under the 
; : MEL 605s bed swadete: “ 3— 5.1; Eig fh its 
e seglioethaad SMMMIEUIMNT .cocece cece 4_ 5 | influence of the Gospel, till its will is yielded to that 
Shelby ...... : Sidney sa aiecacaciae eee 4— $ of its Maker. 
Hardin......... SOMOS 2... ccccccecsvees » 5— : : m . 
ain ae: meant a 10-18 The happiest children as well as adults, are gene 
Lake ..+-Painesville .........00. “ 10—12. | rally the healthiest, for “a cheerful heart doeth good 
Pickaway . Circleville .........+4+. us 10—12. | like a medicine,” and the old saying, “ Laugh and grow ; 
Mercer..... . 0s 000 CEM sos secedustecesee sa ll. fat.” is fi ded doubted f; 5 4 
ee | ARR le aa 11—12. | fat, is founded upon undou te facts. 
Erie. ....+0.0. ; ; ey se eeeeeeeeeees ve i Cultivate happiness among the children, and selfish- 
Hancock ........++-++++Pimdlay .....5.sseeseees ns — ‘ . ol nh ere pps 
Noble...... ** Sarahsville ............ “ 11—12, | ness and bicke rings, hard words and blows will dimin- : 
Defiance......... ec — “Rae “ 11—12. |ish, then sunshine will penetrate the mother’s heart 
Morrow...... Bees NE succccctccee. os 11—13 : . - ‘ 
Coshocton .....+-+e05 Coshocton ........+... Ss 11—13 and lighten he . load, all will be happier, and the world 
I sountetannientienionamssiaseds “ 12—13, |the brighter for it. 
Ottawa......-. seseee = ~enrgen se tereeens “4 ae 4 More than this, the disposition to always look on the 
a ce actemapanll Marysville............. 95-9 | bright side, to forget troubles and annoyances and to 





OHIO STATE FAIR—CIRCULAR TO EXHIBITORS. 


In order to promote the convenience of Exhibitors, and 
facilitate the business at the Entry Office at time of Fair, 
the entry books will be opened at the rooms of the Board, 
on the 18th of August, one month before the Fair. 

Stalls and pens will be numbered, in the order of their 
eligibility, and those who propose to exhibit, are hereby in- 
vited to send by mail or otherwise, alist of the animals pro- 
posed to be exhibited by them, (giving age of same,) with 
the entry fee of $1. 

The entries will be made in the committee books, in the 
order in which they are received, and stalls and pens mark- 
ed accordingly ; the fact of such entry having been made, 
will be kept strictly private, until the time of the Fair.— 
Upon the receipt of the list and entry fee, an exhibitor’s 
ticket, good during the Fair, with name of exhibitor writ- 
ten therein, will be returned by mail. The Entry Carps 
will be made out and put up in packages with name there- 
on, and held in readiness to deliver to the proper person 
immediately upon his arrival, thereby avoiding all confu- 
sion and delay. 

OS Before sending entries, examine the premium list 
carefully, that each animal may be entered in the right 
class. Errors and confusion very commonly arise, from 
entries being made in the class of “Thorough-bred Horses,” 
from the absence of a full pedigree, when brought into the 
ring. If horsemen will duly consider the “probable” mean- 
ing of thorough-bred, they need not err in this particular. 

Persons who have been in the habit of attending Fairs, 
need not be told of the advantages to them of this early en- 
try. To such as enter and fail to exhibit, the entry fee will 
be refunded. 
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c 
To exhibitors in the Mechanical, Farm Product, Domesti , 
and all other departments, the same inducements are offered 
All heavy articles of machinery should be adjusted on the 
week before the Fair. The engines will probably be put up 





be pleased with little things, if cultivated from earliest 
childhood, will generally remain through mature years, 
an almost certain harbinger of a happy and prosperous 
life. 

Happiness is the only true atmosphere for children, 
the best for the cultivation of all moral and mental ex- 
cellencies. Moreover, it binds the family together more 
closely and firmly than aughtelse cando. We cannot 
fail to have our affections closely knit with those who 
shared the happiness of the morning of our lives ; our 
heart wells over with love and gratitude for them, and 
thus its memory becomes a safeguard through life, a 
talisman to protect from evil, to shield the heart from 
the encroachments of vice and immorality ; for those 
who have had pleasant happy homes, are most seldom 
attracted by low company,and gross sensual pleasure, 

Who would part with the blessed memory of a happy 
childhood !—not we, for when the clouds of affliction 
hung darkest, we have gazed backward as upon a dis- 
tant unclouded sky, till its light spread over the soul, 
bringing buoyancy for the present, and hope for the 
future, and even amid labors, cares, and anxieties, the 
habit then acquired of cultivating cheerful thoughts 
and hopeful words, even under adverse and trying cir- 
cumstances, has lightened the burden, soothed the 
excited nerves, and given elasticity to weary steps. 

But, say some of the mothers, my children are giddy 
and boisterous enough now, I’m sure I should be sorry 
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to see them any more so. Perhaps they are too much | 
so, but this is very different from the cheerful, happy, | 
hopeful spirit we have spoken of, and almost incom- | 
patible with it. But you say, how shall we cultivate | 
this disposition. Love your children. They should be | 
welcomed into the world with love, and never treated 
as anencumbrance or a burden that you would willingly 
be rid of. They should always be looked upon as 
blessings, and if they are not felt to be such, the bur- 
den will but be augmented by indulging fretful thoughts 
and words. Let them see that you are glad to see 














them when they return from school. You say they 


are right into mischief; well, don’t scold them ; tell | gers put in their place. 
them why it troubles you, and see “— cannot devise 


some other amusement for them. know you have 
no time, but it takes Jess time than to repair damages, 
to say nothing of ruffled feelings and hasty words to be 
repented of. Don’t say, “ Oh, dear! Saturday is come 
again, and now I shall have all the children on my 
hands ;” but tell them you are glad they will be at 
home to-day, for you have something for them to read, 
and some work, too, which, if well done, will be re- 
warded by some gratification, or you will play some 
game with them yourself—yes yourse]f—it will doyou 
good.— To be concluded in next No. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE 
AxspouTt HER Cow anp SHANGHAIS. 


Did I not promise, some time since, a chapter on 
our new cow and our Shanghais! Well, I have waited 
till the merits ot both were fully tested ere I should 
enter into detail. 

I believe I said my cow had strong points! She had! 
and with corn 80 cents per bushel, and corn meal $1, 
hay ditto also a hundred, who would have expected them 
so soon to vanish! But they passed away “like the 
airy fabric of a vision, and left not a wreck behind ;” 
and when the strong points were gone, all was gone, 
no vestige of a point could be found; our dreams of 
flowing pails of milk, three gallons or more frothing to 
the very handle, the golden butter, sweet, and fresh 
churned, pyramids of smear kase, (Dutch cheese,) and 
home-made ice cream, custard, pudding, and blanc 
mange—alas, we have found them almost all a dream. 
No sober reality cheers our inner life. Strawberries 
and cream, raspberries and cream, blackberries and 
cream, belong to the common herd, and our cow seems 
to know it, and asserts the dignity of belonging to“ one 
of the first families,” by furnishing us with nothing 
but skim milk, and aristocratically blue at that! 

Mayhap she thinks our stomachs could not digest a 
richer treat. But she is mistaken, and if she does not 
mend her ways, and plant her feet on the progressive 
platform, now that hay is coming down, and oats and 
corn tempt us at every turn, we shall turn her over to 
the tender mercies of the butcher, and prove ourselves 
“Young America” by hunting up a Durham or an Ayr- 
shire, one at least that will give milk enough to supply 
our family of ten. 

Is it not strange that people will bear with cows 
that give poor miik, and but little of it, year after year, 
feeding them the same amount that would sustain a 
good one, rather than put themselves to the trouble or 
expense of a new purchase; when will our farmers 
learn better? We have made one bad bargain; who 
will tell me the distinctive marks of a good cow? 
[Aunt Fanny has read the Cultivator to little purpose 
for the last three years, not to know the marks of a 
good cow. See especially last years Vol., July 15, 
page 211.—Ep.] 

Our Shanghais, what shall I say of them? When 
Doesticks described his sorrows under the infliction of 
Burnham’s present, I thought he dealt in hyperbole, 
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pacious monsters to summer with us, I learned more 
of the trials of Shanghai life than I ever before had 
dreamed of in my philosophy. 

They were four gigantic birds, which “no money 
could buy,” and as they drooped in the city, and pined 
for green fields and fresh breezes, we offered them a 
home for a few weeks. Such crowing, it was like 
the rumbling of a young Vesuvius, and the clapping 
of the wings broke the night’s silence like the crashing 
of old oaks in a storm. The eggs were wonders, and 
forthwith old speckle and dominique were robbed of 
their own pretty treasures, and the big brown stran- 
But though they did all duty 
“watching and waiting with patient, tender care,” 
*twas alla failure. No callow young came forth to 
peep at break of day. Time, eggs, and hope, all were 
lost. 

Then “Thomas Benton” took sick, and three weeks 
of nursing barely saved his precious life. Next“ Betty 


| Root” injured her spine by jumping from the roost, and 


for a month has not walked out, and has to be carried 
out airing by hand. “Madame Vic” says, as plain as 
a hen can, that she will not lay eggs when they are 
only 18 cents per dozen, so crooks her long neck, lifts 
| her big feet as high as possible, and sets them down 
| upon every occasion, upon my mignivonett and verbenas, 
and picks my rosebuds with as little compunction of 
conscience as if they were cut worms or caterpillars ; 
while “ Peter the Great” makes himself an object of 
dread, by tramping on all the young chicks that cross 
his path. Shanghais are Shanghais ; but give me the 
birds that can get their own living, and go to bed at 
night, and get up in the morning without help. To 
be serious, I think them a troublesome fowl), and hard 
to raise ; but their eggs are very large, and richer 
than common eggs, yet thin shelled, and difficult to 
be kept from injury. 

The weather here is very warm and dry, but not too 
much so for the summer harvest; the corn is fine— 
garden vegetables were never more abundant; the 
blackberry crop profuse, and the prospect of peaches 
surpsssing all former years. No fears of famine this 
year. 

May we all remember the past, and enjoy with 
thankful hearts the rich gifts of health, peace, and 
plenty, which seem now to bless our country. 

St. Louis, August, 1855. Aunt Fanny. 
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BiackserRyY Diarrnc@a Corpiat. The following 
is said to be not only an excellent and pleasant bever- 
age, but a cure for the diarrhea, &c. 

Recipe—To half a bushel of blackberries, well 
mashed, add } pound allspice, 3 oz. cinnamon, 3 oz. 
cloves. Pulverize well, mix, and boil slowly until 
properly done. Then strain or squeeze the juice 
through homespun or flannel, and add to each pint of 
the juice one pound of loaf sugar ; boil again for some 
time ; skim off, and while cooling, add half a gallon 
of the best Cognac brandy. Dose: Foran adult, half 
a gill; for a child, a teaspoonful or more, according to 
age. 


Tompoys.—At the recent ladies’ exhibition of gym- 
nastic, calisthenic and dancing exercises, given at 
Prof. Stewart’s Rooms, in Boston, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
Mayor, in his speech to the parents and teachers while 
distributing the prizes, addressed them at much length 
on the importance of thus developing the muscular 
apparatus of children, and made the pertinent remark : 
“That the little girls he knew when a boy, who used 
to climb trees and fences with the boys, and were 
called ‘Tomboys’ by their mothers, were now, where- 











but when our friends, the D——=s sent four of the ra- 





ever found, leading women in society, with strong 
healthy bodies and minds.” 
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LETTER FROM MRS. CUTLER. 

Care or Inrants—Epvucation oF DavGHTERs. 

Dear Mrs. Barenam:—An incident occurred the 
other day which gave me some sad hints in reference | 
to the treatment of infants, and it occurred to me that} 
I had never treated the subject with the attention| 
which the ignorance and inexperience of young moth- | 
ers often demands. 

I was going by Railroad to Bloomington, and among | 
other passengers, noticed a young man and woman| 
and a babe. The latter was probably a native Amer- | 
ican, though | judge from the accent that the parents 
were not. While they looked healthy and well 
dressed, the infant was one of the most wretched, pu-| 
ling specimens of humanity that I have ever seen. It 
might have been a child ten months old, yet the arms | 
were scarcely larger round than my forefinger, while | 
the head seemed of ordinary size. 

Presently the mother took a leg of boiled chicken) 
from her basket and commenced feeding the child, and | 
to my great horror I saw thatiteat voraciously. This| 
stuffing was alternated with nursing, till I became 
thoroughly excited, and when the cars stopped for a 
moment I took the liberty of saying, “ Please don’t 
feed that babe meat, if you regard its life,” I shall not 
soon forget the look that was turned upon me by the! 
mother as she replied, “It ain’t meat, it’s fowl.” She 
evidently felt that I was officiously meddling with| 
matters that did not belong to me. I tried to reply | 
very meekly, that the child was too young to eat flesh | 
of any kind with impunity, and that it would be very} 
likely to die of cholera infantum, if she pursued such | 
a course of treatment. Indeed, I strongly suspected it | 
was suffering serious disturbance of the bowels. 

The father looked kindly, and after the rattle of the 
cars had again commenced, I thought I distinguished 
a few words of remonstrance which seemec to be met 
with impatience and upbraidings. TI at first thought I 
would approach them the next time the cars stopped, 
and explain that the tissues were all so soft and the 
juices so weak, that the stomach of an infant could 
not safely be taxed to digest any thing harder than the 
nourishment nature had provided. But my eyes en- 
countered those of the mother, with her hard, defiant, 
petulant expression, and I was seized with an impulse | 
so unaccountable that at first I was shocked with what | 
seemed to be the whisperings of depravity. 











her own self-conceit,” the inward voice seemed to say,| house. 


“she will hasten the work of destruction already so| 
fearfully begun. She is not fit to be entrusted with 
the life of an infant, much less with its moral train- 
ing, and Death will be a merciful angel, if it removes 
it from so unworthy a guardian.” 

I was at first shocked with the suggestion, but I 
thought of it again and again, till it seemed to me I 
was right. Existence commenced under such aus- 
pices, could not be life, but lingering death ; and such 
a mother, instead of developing the spiritual nature of 
her offspring, would all along be guilty of foul mur- 
der. She would repress the noblest qualities, and 
minister to the lowest, bringing them out in frightful 
disproportion, so that the world would be cursed during 
its brief duration with a being inharmonious in all its 
relations. Then I went back of the facts before me, 
to inquire into the reasons who so many children were 
left victims to the ignorance and folly of such moth- 
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ers. The verdict was, ignorance and selfishness on 
the part of those who had been entrusted with the care 
of these deluded mothers. How could they act wisely | 
with no previous training for the important relation | 
they had so thoughtlessly undertaken ! Their educa- | 
tion had been false ; it had assumed that no momen-| 
tous duties lay before these gilded toys of fashion, and 
yet the whole scope of their butterfly lives had been 
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to attract the admiration and confidence of those who 
would elect them to this fearful post, where they 
would become the arbiters of the destiny of the ages 
yet tocome. Will not mothers, I said, make it a part 
of their duty to instruct their daughters how to take 
care of helpless infancy, so that the very first era of 
existence may not be blasted by the ignorance and 
unskillfulness of those who are entrusted with their 
lives ? H. M. T. C. 
-eer 


ABOUT DAMP HOUSES THIS RAINY SEASON. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam:—Did you ever see the beat 
of this rainy season! Why, the little brook that runs 
through our Dell, and in the summer hardly ever 
leaves a pool large enough for a pollywog to ripen in, 
has been an ambitious little river all the season, and 
comes up, taking a swell over the meadows and corn 
fields, quite over doing the business of Water Cure. 

I was saying before Pa, a while ago, that I wished 
it would stop raining; when he said, us women folks 
need not complain, as we could stay in the house and 
keep dry; which shows just how little these men know 
of housekeepers’ troubles. Keepdry,indeed! I wish 
we could. Why, Mrs. B., ours is a brick house, and 
before we knew it, the damp had invaded every nook 
and corner, drawer, clothes press and chest ; and if 
toad stools had not aetually began to grow on the pil- 
lows of the spare bed, it was not for want of suitable 
“elements,” as I believe would have been shown, if 
we had had an agricultural chemist to make an analy- 
sis. Now don’t laugh at this, and think I would suffer 
our spare bed to get—tuo get—dirty ! for every thing 
was put on span clean, and not a fly or spider, or a 
particle of dust are allowed in that room; but it was 
just damp, real thievish damp, that gets into rooms 
somehow, much as the spirits do, and much more 
troublesome than they. 

When I found every thing about the house was get- 
ting mouldy, I concluded it was time to be doing 
something ; so we overhauled all the drawers and 
closets, and spread the things out todry. And then 
we made another discovery,—the paper on the walls 
was wet and mouldy, and in some of the rooms the 
damp stood like fine dew on the surface. Here was 
an enemy we had never thought of guarding against 
at this season of the year, but we determined to make 


“ Left to| thorough work of it, and drive the intruder from the 


So we filled every grate and stove and fire- 
place in the house, with the best fuel we could get, 
and soon had rousing fires. We set the doors and 
windows open, and kept up the fires all day ; then the 
next morning we opened the house again, and started 
the fires, and let them go down at noon, and the air 
cool off before night; and such an improvement I 
would not have believed possible. The air in the 
rooms, which was before oppressively heavy, was now 
as light and elastic as on a May morning, and it made 
us feel young and lively again. If the heavens con- 
tinue in this weeping mood, we shall resort to fires as 
often as we find the damp getting to be troublesome. 
Believing this to be an excellent sanitary measure, 
perhaps more for the city than the country, I commend 
it to the attention of all the readers of your Ohio Cul- 
tivator. Very truly, Sun Bonner. 
Hazel Dell, O., Aug., 1855. 
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Frencu Porisx ror Boots axp SHors. — Logwood 
chips, half a pound; glue, quarter of a pound; indigo, 
pounded very fine, quarter of an ounce; soft soap, 
quarter of an ounce; isingless, quarter of an ounce. 
Boil these ingredients in two pints of vinegar and one 
of water, during ten minutes after ebullition; then 
strain the liquid. When cold it is fit for use, and is 
put on with a bit of sponge.— Ex. 
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| AY PRESSES.— DEDERICK’S CELEBRA-| 
ted Parallel Lever Horizoutal and Vertical Portable and Sta- 
tionary Hay Presses, which are so constructed that they are taken | 
apart at the manufactory, shipped in seven conveniently hand.ed | 
pieces to any part of the country, and (by the printed directions) 
which are sent with each press) put together in a few hours by any 
two or three farmers, without the aid of a mechanic ; which are 
| so portable that they can be moved conveniently from one field or 
farm to another, andin one of which two men and a boy, with 
} a horse, can bale from 6 to 8 tons of hay per day, according to the 
| size of the press ; which are now being shipped to all parts of the 

country, and which in every particular, are giving, as warranted, 
{ the most decided satisfaction. Circulars with full description, 
| sizes, weight and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 

DEERING & DICKSON, 
July 15-3t* Premium Agricultural Works, Albany, N. Y. 


JURE SHORT-HORN CATTLE.—A FEW 
young Cows, got by Bates’ Bulls Belvidere, Yorkshireman, 
and 3d Duke of Cambridge, believed to be in calf each to 2d Lord 
Barrington. Also four young Bull Calves, got by this last named 
Bull. His sire, imported Billy Pitt, by the 2d Duke of Oxford, and 
dam, Lady Barrington the 12th, by Earl Ducie’s celebrated Duchess 
Bull, 4th Duke of York. Prices of the Cows, $250 each ; of the 
Bull Calves, $200 each. Alsoa few pure Alderney Bull Calves, 
$100 each. Address T. P. REMINGTON, 
Aug. 1-6t* 22 South Front street, Phila. 


HEEP SALE AND CHALLENGE. — HAVING 
sold my old farm, I shall therefore sell one half of my present 
flock of imported French Merino Sheep, eonsisting of over four hun- 
dred, this coming fall. Also I weuld say that I will show at my 
public Sheep Shearing Festival, to be held at Middlebury during the 
arst week in June, 1856, thirty Ewe Lambs dropped last March, 
figainst an equal number of any one man’s raising, for quality and 
quantity, according to live weight, unwashed or cleansed. Each 
man keeping his sheep as well as he knows how, and also accord- 
ing to the age of the fleece, (as some men may wish to shear lambs 
older or younger,) in the United States. A. L. BINGHAM, 
July 15-3tt West Cornwall, Vt., June, 1855. 











MPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS AND 

FRUIT GROWERS.—Hermetical Self-Sealing CANS, for pre- 
serving in afresh state Fruits, Green Corn, Tomatoes, &c. Are 
easily opened or closed; require no soldering ; and may be used 
year after year. Every Housekeeper should be a purchaser. 

A great deal of mystery has been made of this simple matter of 
preserving Fruits in their natural state, and it is generally sup- 
posed that the process is known only tothe initiated. With agood 
Air-tight Can, the simple agent in the work is heat, and it is only 
necessary to know what degree of heat, and how to apply it. The 
subscriber manufactures several different kinds of Self-sealing 
Cans, which for simplicity of construction, perfect reliability, and 
facility of operation in closing and opening, stand unrivalled. 

Full directions for preserving accompany the Cans, and every 


Can warranted. 
P. B. DODDRIDGE, 
| 
| 





For sale at wholesale and retail, by 
State st., opposite the American House, Columbus, O. 
Aug. 1-3m* 3 





OUNG NURSERY STOCK.—THE SUBSCRI- 
bers, in addition to their large supply of well grown Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c., offer to Nurserymen and 
others, the following young stock : 
} 400,000 Apple Trees, 1 year old from the graft. 
| 150,000 Dwarf Pear Trees, | year old from the bud. 
50,000 Standard do «“ “ 6 
} 350,000 Apple Seedlings, 2 years old. 
150,000 Cherry do 1 year old. 
| 200,000 Osage Orange, 2 years old. 
The whole of the stoek is remarkably well grown, and will be 
sold, if wanted in large parcels, at very low rates. 
| For older stock, see general advertisement. 
| Catalogues Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, sent to applicants enclosing a 


stamp each to propey posage- 
HORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., 
Aug. 1-3tat Syracuse, N. Y. 


peur AND ORNAMENTAL TREES —AU- 
TUMN OF 1855.—Our new wholesale Catalogue or Trade 
List for the Autumn of 1855 is ready, and will be sent gratis to all 
who enclose a stamp. 
The stock now on the ground is of the finest description, and by 
far the largestt hat has ever been offered in this country. 
Nurserymen, Dealers and Planters can be supplied on very ad- 
vantageous terms, and they will find it to their interest to consult 
our List and examine stock before purchasing. 
Our arrangements for packing and shipping are so complete that 
we can forward packages to the most remote parts of the U. S. and 
| Canda with safety. 
} Any of the following Catalogues will be sent to all who apply 
} and enclose a stamp for each : 
No. 1. A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 
| No.2. A Deseriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, &c. 
No.3. A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and select 
new Green House and Bedding Plants, published every spring. 
No. 4. A Wholesale Priced Catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Dealers. 
No. 5. A Supplemental Catalogue of Fruits—containing prices of 
Fruit Trees for 1854 and 1855, and lists of New Varieties. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Aug, 1-2tt Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y 
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TEEL MOULDBOARD PLOWS.—No. 614 Main 
Srreet, Cincinnati, On10.—The undersigned would respect- 
fully call the attention of the public to their large and choice as- 
sortment of Plows, made of the best materials that could be pro- 
cured, and manufactured in as workmanlike manner as any in the 
West. All of which will be warranted to run well, and scour, or 
the price refunded. Gentlemen wishing a superior article will find 
it to their advantage to call and examine for themselves. They 
might add, that several premiums and diplomas have been awarded 
them, for the best Plows exhibited, for several purposes, by the 
State and County Fairs of 1853-4. 
Aug. 15-2tt RAYMOND, ROBERTS & CO. 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. — THE 

Subscriber would call the attention of those who desire to 

| purchase Fruit and Ornamental Trees, to his assortment, which is 
very extensive and complete : 

15,000 Apple Trees, of the best varieties. 

30,000 Peach Trees, from the earliest to the latest. 

20,000 Pear Trees, dwarf and standard, fine collections. 

8,000 Cherry Trees, dwarf and standard. 
5,000 Apricot Trees, strong and healthy. 

Also Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, Grapes, Quinces, &c., &c. 

50,000 silver-leaved Maple Seedlings, from 1 to 3 years’ growth. 

50,000 Evergreen Trees, of all varieties, fit for transplanting. 

60,000 Deciduous Ornamental Trees, fit for transplanting. 

Hedge Plants, Osage Orange, Arbor Vitz, &c., &c. 

The Ornamental Department, as well as the Fruit, is very ex- 
| tensive. It consists of the most beautiful Deciduous and Evergreen 
Trees, both of native and foreign growth. No money nor labor has 
| been spared to make it as complete as possible, and to procure such 
| an assortment as will suit the taste and means of all. 
| <A Trade List for Nurserymen and Wholesale Dealers will be pub- 

lished by the Ist of August, and a new edition of the Descriptive 
Catalogue by the middle of August. Address 
ISAAC PULLEN, 
| Aug. 15-3tt Hightstown, Mercer Co., New Jersey. 


passe AND PLANTS !—THE SUBSCRIBERS 


offer for sale the following stock of Trees, &c., wholesale or 
retail : 


= Apple, most approved varieties, 3 and 4 year old, from 
rafts. 











40,000 Peach, Apricot and Plum, 1 year, from bud, very strong 
growth ; also Pears, Cherries, Mountain Ash, &c., &c. 

The attention of Nurserymen is respectfully solicited to their 
seedlings, embracing 


100,000 Cherry, and large quantities of Apple, Pear, Mountain 
Ash, Osage Orange, &c. Also stocks of Angers Quince and Mi- 
netta Rose. 

150,000 Apple grafts, 1 year old, very fine. 

Large Early Scarlet Strawberry plants furnished at low rates for 


large quantities. 
Orders promptly attended to. WRIGHT & CO., 
Newark Wayne Co., N. Y. 


Correspondents will please direct in full to Newark, New York. 
July 1-4int 


Keep your Pianos in Tune! 
HE UNDERSIGNED WOULD SUGGEST TO 
those having Pianos, Melodeons, &c., the importance of keep- 
ing them always in good order. 

The Piano constantly improves in quality of tone, when thus 
treated, and to those using them the advantages are ten fold.— 
Having had a long experience in 

TUNING AND REPAIRING PIANOS, 


in this city and elsewhere, I can guarantee entire satisfaction to 
all who may need my services. 


N. B.—Old Pianos may be repaired, polished and made nearly as 
good as new, at a comparatively slight expense. 


= Orders from the country addressed to S. PEARSON, Teach- 
er of Music, Box 822 Columbus P. O., will be promptly executed. 
May 15-3tt 


FTTPHOROUGH-BRED STALLION “ PATASKA- 
LA,” by Boston, dam by Industry, will stand the present sea- 
son at the mill stables in South Zanesville, Muskingum Co., O., ex- 
cept on Saturdays, at Mt. Sterling, at $20 to insure. 
April 1-7t* T. SALISBURY, Agent. 


INE STOCK FOR SALE— THOROUGH. 


bred Durham cattle, pure French Sheep, Spanish Sh 
Suffolk Pigs. 3 Hes. Se and 


Tippecanoe, 41s miles east of Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 


PECIAL MANURES —DeBURG’S SUPER- 

\J phosphate of Lime, Guano, Bone Dust, &c, &c., for sale 
wholesale or retail by ELLIOTT & CO., 

June 15-3t Cleveland, O. 
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THE MARKETS. 
Onto CuLTivaToR OFrFicgr, Aug 13, 1855. | 

Since our last report there was a temporary advance in most 
kinds of farm produce, owing to the unfavorable weather for har- 
vest, by which supplies were kept back, and also the general result 
kept in doubt. Now the result is pretty well ascertained, and with 
more favorable weather prices have gone down below former quo- | 
tations. The surplus is not so great as tocreate any fears that the | 
market will be glutted, while it is large enough to secure those | 
who must buy their bread, against any fears of an immediate re- | 
turn of famine prices. The prospect for foreign harvests are un- 
questionably good, and if the people of Europe were allowed to go | 
about their business, they would not need any of our grain ; but as 
they are now engaged in an extensive professional butchery enter- 
} prise, they may be under necessity of buying of us, befere they get | 
| back to planting for themselves again. It is quite probable that 





much of our incoming surplus crop will be bought for export. Our 

prediction in last No. on crops and prices, in regard to cattle, are 

fully verified, notwithstanding the efforts and prophecies of the | 
| New York Stock Reporters. The price of cattle keeps up, and will | 
keep up while feed is so abundant as itis now, and the farmers are | 
not pinched for money. Hogs will also bear good prices for a 
| same reason, and Horses and Sheep will continue to pay well. We 
may now consider the leading rates of agricultural cemmerce as 
| pretty fairly indicated and established for the rest of the season.— 
The few local differences will soon adjust themselves to the gen- 


eral average. 
NEW YORK, Aug. 13.—Flour, $8 62 for State, and Ohio Wheat 


atrifie lower. Western White, $2 15; red, $190. Corn, a limited | 
demand at previous rates. Dairy productsfirm. Butter, 15@18 for | 
Ohio. Cheese 9%. Wool holders anticipate an advance, and do. 
not press sales. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 13.—Flour, $7@7 10. Wheat $1 25. Corn| 
75c. Butter, goed firkin, 14c. Cheese in boxes, 8c ; large supply. | 
Potatoes, 30@35. | 

COLUMBUS, Aug. 13.—Our Domestic Market is fully supplied | 
with vegetables at fair prices. Meats fruits are still high.—| 
Flour, retail, $775. Wheat $115@125. Corn 60. Oats 30@37%. 
W.R. Cheese 8@9c. Butter, common, 20c; good roll, 25@30.— 
Potatoes, 30@50. 














~ How to make Money! 


Book AGENTS AHOY !—THE GOOD TIME 
HAS COME !—Good Crops!—Good Prices !—Good Books !— 
Good Business !—MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, publish the 
following superior books, which are the best books for agents pub- 
lished in this country, and for the sale ef which they want an ac- 
tive agent in every county of the United States and Canada. The 
business pays-from five to eight dollars per day, according to the 
fitness and energy of the Agent, and there is no possibility of loss. 
A small capital of from Twenty to Fifty Dollars only is required. 


I. PROF. GOODRICH’S LAST GREAT WORK, A HISTORY OF 


ALL NATIONS, 


From the earliest period to 1854, by S. G. Goodrich, 1223 royal 8 
( vo. pp., 700 illustrations, 70 Maps. 





THE OHLO CULTIVATOR. 


| to 
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VOL. XI. 





Il. A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANIMATED NATURE, 
Containing the history, habits and medes of life of all the classes 
of living beings on the earth, in the ocean, and the air. Quarto— 


ee Illustrations. {2g Sold only by Agents—not for sale in Book- 
stores. 
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Ill. THE FARMER’S EVERY DAY BOOK, 
_ Containing the popular elements of Practical and Theoretical Ag- 
riculture, and 1200 Laconics and Apothegms. Octavo, 654 pages. 
IV. FROST & DRAKE’S INDIAN WARS AND CAPTIVITIES, 
__ In two parts. I. The Indian Wars ; and, II. The Indian Captiv- 
ities of the United States. 360 illustrations. 
[* Sold only by Agents. 


Vv. THE FAMILY DOCTOR, OR HOME BOOK OF HEALTH AND 


MEDICINE, 
By a Philadelphia Physician. 630 octavo pages. 


VI. THE PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


Of History, Biography and Travels. Octavo, 648 pages, illustra- 
ted with 360 engravings. 


= a Catalogues of the above, and of 150 other Popular Books for 
the People, containing full particulars, sent gratis, on application. 
Address MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
25 Park Row, New York, or 107 Genesee st., Auburn. 
Aug. 15-2t 
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(CIDER MILL—DR. T. J. KINDLEBERGER’S 
improved patent portable Cider Mill. Patented May 29, 1855. 
A small boy will work it with perfect ease, and it will grind from 
thirty to sixty bushels ef apples per hour, or manufacture from six 
twelve barrels of cider per day. 
All persons wishing to procure State, County or Individual Rights, 
must apply to the Patentee, at Springfield, Clark Co., O., to whom 

1 letters of inquiry should be addressed. 

he above Mills are made and sold by Hoover & Co., Sprinfield, 
Ohio. Also for sale by W. A. GILL, Columbus. 

Orders thankfully received and promptly attended to. 

uly 15-3tt 








LAGONDA AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
Warder, Brokaw & Child, Springfield, 0. 


Commer a 


Wwe ARE NOW PREPARED TO OFFER TO 
the Farmers of Ohio and Kentucky, 


SEYMOUR’S GRAIN DRILL, 


the very best machine of its class now in use. Itis a nine 
Drill, and will sow all kinds of grain and 8 seed from oh nme 
to the smallest, and by the additien of the Grass Seeder, grass 
seed, lime, plaster, or other ground manures may be sown broad- 
cast at the same time that the wheat is being drilled. It is also a 
superior Corn Drill. We shall the present season be only able to 
manufacture a limited number. These we have built under the 
immediate supervision of the Patentee, and can assure purchasers 
that no pains have been spared to make them perfect. 

All letters of inquiry promptly and fully answered. 

Orders for machines must be sent in early. 

Aug. 15-23tt 













Sold only by Agents—exclusive territory given. 


JOHNSON HOUSE, SUPERIOR ST., CLEVE- 
land, Ohio. 
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